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‘The ern secniar ical for the ng. We can conceive of 
nothing and for whom it is in- 
tended.” w Recorder, Philadelphia. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AX WrekLy. 


; The number for February ith is full of good matter. Pursuing 
his interesting practical papers on Photography, Mr. ALEXANDER 


' Brack treats of In-door Photography, with illustrations ; Mrs. 


Littas writes of the Zither ; and Mr. ALtan Forman has an enter- 
taining article called “ The Tyrant in the Tin Tower.” 

The fiction in this number consists of the ninth chapter of “ A 

Jew Robinson Crusoe,” by Wittiam L. ALDEN; @ short story en- 
titled “ The Crimson Snow” ; and a dainty little sketch by R. K. 
Menarrrrick, called “The Bird-Child.” 

In the next number will be begun a new serial story, entitled 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF GLEN HOLLY, 


By LUCY C. LILLIE, 
Avtuor or “ Tut Coroneu's Money,” House,” gro. 


Wira BY ALIce BaRBER. 


Harprr’s YouNG 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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An Ituostratep is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper's WEEKLY. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION, 


HE campaign for the Presidential nomimation has 
begun on both sides, and great significance is at- 
tached to the recent tie vote in the New York Dem- 
ocratic Committee upon the presentation of a can- 
didate for a vacancy in the National Committee. 
The significance really is that it discloses the fact of 
a difference of feelirfg in the Democratic party of New 
York. The President's course at the beginning of 
his administration angered a large part of his party 
in the State, which at once turned to Governor HILL 
as its representative leader. The course of events, 
however, showed the apparent inevitability of the 


President’s nomination, and his chief opponents | 


made the disclosure of the facts in regard to appoint- 
ments and removals the pretext for the assertion that 


*he had abandoned his whimsy of reform; and stating 


that he. had surrendered, the opponents prepared to 
support his renomination. The Message, however, 
seemed to them a great blunder, because, as they 
thought, it forced the Democratic party upon what 
was called a free-trade platform, with a possible di- 
vision in the party. The anti-Administration Dem- 
ocrats therefore tentatively renewed their little 
schemes, and the meeting of the Committee was re- 
garded as the opportunity of testing their strength. 
The result has shown undoubtedly considerable dis- 
affection. This, however, would be unimportant, ex- 
cept for the fact that the vote of New York is held 
to be essential to Democratic success, and if a serious 
doubt could be thrown’ upon the probability of the 
President's receiving its vote, the Democratic calcu- 
lation would be greatly deranged. 

The Sfdaats-Zeitung, one of the most sagacious of 
Democratic journals, treats the subject with some se- 
riousness, as if there were really a -question about 
the nomination. It says that the President repre- 


_ sents a principle and the mission of the party, while 


the Governor stands for nothing whatever but a 
scramble for spoils. It seems to us, however, that a 
more accurate statement would be that the President 
proclaims the principle which the Staats-Zeitung 
and the more intelligent Democrats wish that the 
party would represent. They are endeavoring to 
make it representative of the principle of a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, which, as Mr. 
McCULLOCH says in his letter to the Philadelphia 
meeting, was HENRY CLAY’s doctrine. They are do- 
ing this as Republicans who favored civil service re- 
form tried to make that reform a Republican pur- 
pose, and were finally met by the nomination of Mr. 
BLAINE, which was the complete and contemptuous 
rejection of the reform principle. . That the reform 
Democrats will succeed there is as yet no reason to 
suppose. Success would compel a reorganization of 
the party, and there is no probability that the party 
proposes to enter upon this year’s campaign by forcing 
Mr. RANDALL and the best part of the Southern Demo- 


cratic press into opposition, or into mere acquiescence | 


in the party action. Moreover, there is always the 
doubt which was raised by the course of the Repub- 
licans in regard to administrative reform, whether a 
party already organized can be marched and counter- 
marched like an army, and whether new and impor- 
tant questions must not create their own party. 

The probability of the President’s nomination lies 
not in the fact that he represents the mission and 
principle of the Democratic party as a party of reve- 
nue reform, which it is not, but in the general satis- 
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faction with him as an honest and patriotic magis- 
trate. He has unquestionably inspired very general 
public confidence, arid a wide-spread conviction that 
no Republican President would probably do better. 
This feeling would be strengthened in the minds of 
many earnest revenue reformers by the belief that 
such reform is-at least much more probable under 
Democratic administration. Mr. PILLSBURY, of Min- 
nesota, a shrewd and influential politician, whose 
views were recently made known, is reported to have 
said of the tariff question: 

“I think that it is going to cut both ways next fall. Everybody 
is glad the issue was forced by the President, but for different 
reasons. The Democrats think it will not hurt the party, and 
will draw largely from the opposition, and the Republicans think 
the same. A fair judgment, I think, is that it will almost re- 
adjust party lines. They will be:divided on a new basis, and a 
generous slice will be cut from each party.” 


This is undoubtedly true, if the question should be 
treated seriously. The honest adoption of the reve- 
nue principle as the policy of the Democratic party— 
and by that we mean something very different from 
general commendation of the Administration and 
praise of the President’s views by Democratic con- 
ventions and committees—would break the party as 
it now exists. The Democratic managers, of course, 
know this,'and they probably understand the situa- 
tion. They will therefore take advantage of the un- 
questionable popularity of the President and of the 
prestige of his administration as friendly to reform, 
and nominate him without too specific details. To 
nominate any other candidate would be ‘‘to throw 
up the sponge.” If the Democratic party should set 
aside President CLEVELAND for Governor HILL, it 
would be laughed out of power for another twenty- 
five years. | 


THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 


THE question of the Republican nomination also 
interests active and observing politicians. The views 


of Republicans are constantly published who state 


that personally they would prefer Mr. BLAINE, and 
that they are, of course, ‘‘ for the nominee of the Con- 
vention,” but who have heard that there is some doubt 
whether Mr. BLAINE, abominably and wickedly slan- 
dered as he has been, and unquestionably our greatest 
statesman and representative American as he is, can 
carry New York. They think, therefore, that it may 
be a question of expediency whether some ‘dark 
horse,” somebody hitherto unthought of, might not 
wisely be selected to assure a sweeping Republican 
triumph. Thus Mr. PILLSBURY, of Minnesota, says, 
according to the report: | 


“Conservative Republicans think that an entirely new candi- 
date must be nominated, one at present a dark horse, and with 
such a man at the head of the ticket, a good clean man, there will 
be no doubt of Republican victory.” 


good clean man.” What does that mean 


Does Mr. PILLSBURY mean to suggest that the Repub- 
lican party ever nominates any other kind? When 
a man says that he is for the nominee of the Conven- 


tion he asserts by implication that the nominee will 


be, of course, good and clean, does he not? But Mr: 
PILLSBURY says that strong anti- BLAINE Republicans, 
aud good Republicans too, as between Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND and Mr. BLAINE, would vote for Mr. CLEVELAND. 
The truth is probably, as Mr. PILLSBURY states, that 
older Republican heads shake at the nomination of 
Mr. BLAINE as doubtful policy. But the facts remain 
that he is the Republican leader with much the largest 
and most enthusiastic individual followiug, and that 
the apparent general spirit, purpose, and tendency 
of the party have no more generally accepted repre- 
sentative. Whry, then, should he not be nominated ? 
Why, by setting him aside, should the party virtually 
proclaim that the candidate whom it honors and pre- 
fers is unavailable for personal reasons ? 

That is a question which his friends probably will 
wish to have answered plainly. The remark that he 
has had his chance they will probably counter by 
saying that HENRY CLay had his chance two, three, 
four times, and was as often unsuccessful, but he 
was not for that reason abandoned. Moreover, Mr. 
BLAINE, they will say, was not fairly beaten. There 
were the dreadful BURCHARD and the unspeakable 
MULLIGAN. The argument that the party is greater 
than any man in it they will naturally treat as a rhe- 
torical commonplace, and defy the production of any 
man in it who has ‘so many supporters, or who so 
moves its enthusiasm, as Mr. BLAINE. Moreover, Mr. 
PHELPS says that nothing can surpass the heroic self- 
sacrifice of Mr. BLAINE in 1884. He knew that the Re- 
publican candidate could not be elected. But he did 
not shrink from encountering the doom of defeat 
when it was offered tohim. And now, when victory 
is sure, is the leader who has proved his sagacity, his 
heroism, and his unselfishness to be cast aside? Mr. 
PHELPS, making that appeal in the Convention, would 
arouse a burst of that conventional applause which 
lasts twenty minutes or half an hour, and proves in- 
contestably the popularity of a candidate. By the 
consent of the gentlemen whose views upon the sub- 
ject are reported as unfavorable to Mr. BLAINE’s nom- 
ination, the reason for doubt is not that they do not 
wish him, nor that he is not the real favorite of the 
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party, nor that, if overwhelming party preference 
could have its way, he would not be nominated by 
acclamation, but only that there are certain Repub- 
lican cranks and purists and Pharisees who would 
not vote for him. But why not? Plainly because 
they do not accept him as a fitting representative of 
the party. Yet if he be confessedly the real choice 
of the party, why should the Pharisees be expected 
to vote for any other candidate of a party which is. 
substantially a BLAINE party? The nomination of 
another candidate would not prove the party spirit | 
and aims to be different. It would only show that 
the party has not the courage of its convictions. If 
the Pharisees would not vote for Mr. BLAINE under. 
his own name, would they support him under an- 
other ? 

The reasons alleged for nominating another candi- 
date are arguments for the nomination of Mr. BLAINE. 
As long as the Republican party is really a BLAINE 
party its wisest course is to nominate its best repre- 
sentative. The only advantage to be gained by 
another nomination would be that it might be re- 
garded as proof that it had ceased to be a BLAINE 
party. But none of.the interviews which question 
the expediency of his nomination as yet disclose this 
fact, nor does it appear in the general tone and con- 
duct of the party. Western Republicanism wishes 
an aggressive American: Mr. BLAINE is the type of 
the man it desires. The present Republican shibbo- 
leth is protection: Mr. BLAINE is a protectionist of 
protectionists, and the reported Republican substitute 
of the tariff bill is substantially his suggestion. 
Supervision of Congressional elections in the South- 
ern States is a Republican demand: Mr. BLAINE fore- 
cast it in his speech at Augusta after his defeat. 
Indeed, is there anything which can now be called 
distinctively Republican of which he is not a con- 
spicuous representative? If to this be added his great 
personal following, and the conviction of the wrong 
done him by the campaign of ’84, there is nothing more 
probable than the nomination of Mr. BLAINE. There 
is still another reason, which is familiar, although 


-not often publicly expressed—the apprehension of 


the action of the BLAINE faction if he should be set 
aside by the Convention. If Mr. BLAINE should de- 
cline to be named as a candidate for the nomination, 
he would probably settle the question. But if his. 
name should be presented with his consent, it now 
looks as if he would be nominated. 


SCHOOL REFORM IN BUFFALO, 


In his recent address upon the present ¢condition 
and progress of popular education in the city of New 
York, the President of the Board of Education, Mr. 
J. EDWARD Simmons, after speaking of a contest to 
prevent gross injury to the school system, says: . 

‘“‘ Political and personal prejudices as well as hostility to the 
public-school system were, in my opinion, the incentive to this long 
and wearisome struggle, which finally resulted in our triumph... . 
Our school system can only be conserved by the exclusion of po- 
litical control, and prior to the) action before mentioned it had 
been singularly free from this corroding cancer.” 


The truth that the control of the schools and the 
appointment of teachers by personal and political fa- 
vor is, as Mr. SIMMONS says, a corroding cancer, has 
become so evident to the citizens of Buffalo that it has — 
produced a very impressive demand of reform from 
the intelligence and character of that city. A petition 
in the form of an address, proposing a change in the 
charter of the city, has been published, with the names 
of three hundred of the chief citizens, of every pursuit, 
every religious denomination, and every political par- 
ty, which is warmly approved by the entire press of 
the city. The Roman Catholic Bishop Ryan, before 
leaving for Europe, expressed his hope that the pro- 
posed amendment would become law, so that it may 
be regarded as the conviction and desire of the best 
public sentiment of the city. 

A distinguished Buffalonian, Mr. James O. Put- 
NAM, describes the system of appointing teachers in 
the district schools as ‘‘ the worst possible that can be 
conceived.” . It is in fact the corroding cancer which 
President SIMMONS exposes in the New York schools, 
and which Superintendent DRAPER aims to remove 
by his scheme of department examinations. Buffalo — 
spends great sums of money to build school-houses, 
and pays enormous taxes for education, which are 
practically so wasted that, as Mr. PUTNAM says, ‘‘ Buf- 
falo ranks about the lowest of our Northern cities in 
the educational department.” The City Superintend- 
ent is not responsible for the situation. No individ- - 
ual is responsible. The responsibility rests upon the 
whole community, which half ignorantly and indo- 
lently acquiesces in a ‘‘demoralizing and most cor- 
rupting” system. The nature and result of the sys- 
tem are explained in one fact: ‘‘The most accom- 
plished teacher that our Normal School can train for 
the service has. no chance of appointment as teacher 


in a Buffalo public school unless backed by political 


influence....Can anything be more humiliating, 
more degrading, more disgraceful ?”’ 

The method of the reform demanded was suggested, 
we believe, by Mr. HENRY A. RICHMOND, late a Civil 
Service Commissioner of the State, whose attention 
was naturally attracted by this abuse in the city in — 
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which he lives. His official experience had shown 
him the simple practical rémedy for such evils, and 
the amendment of the charter contemplates only a 
non-partisan board of five citizens to test the qualifi- 
cations of applicants for appointment as school-teach- 
ers; and the City Superintendent of Education, who 
is the head of the School Department, will make the 
appointments from those who are properly certified 
to him as competent. It is merely the application of 
the general principle which in other branches of the 
public service has been thoroughly proved to be of 
the highest value both in destroying personal and 
political influence in appointment and in securing 
the most efficient service. There is no department 
in which the abuse is greater or more mischievous 
than in the public schools. There are indeed thou- 
sands of excellent and admirable teachers, but they 
are compelled to rely upon this degrading tenure of 
personal favor, while there are also frequent in- 
stances of the most shameful abuse, humiliating to 
the worthy teachers, and disgraceful to the commu- 
nity. The testimony of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, of the President of the City 
Board of Education, and of this imposing and signifi- 
cant ‘‘ uprising” of the best citizenship of Buffalo, to 
the malign effect of political and personal favor in 
the management of the public schools, is of the high- 
est importance. It is gnother striking proof of the 
necessity of reform, and of withstanding the perilous 
pressure of the persistent attempt to make mere par- 
tisan spoils of every branch of the public service. In 
pressing the question sagaciously and effectively, Mr. 
RICHMOND has rendered a great public service. 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


THE question of the Atlanta University in Georgia 


was very generally discussed last summer in connec- 
tion with the GLENN bill, which made it a penal offence 
to teach in mixed schools of white and colored pupils. 
There was such a vehement national condemnation 
- of the bill, and it was so warmly by a certain 
sensible opinion in the State, that a modification was 
adopted withholding State appropriations from any 
such schools. This measure forced the Atlanta Uni- 
versity to the alternative of abandoning its policy and 
violating certain obligations upon which money had 
been received from benefactors of the school, or relin- 
quishing the State appropriation. The latter course 
was honorably and bravely adopted. This involved 
an annual loss of $8000, to replace which the institu- 
tion must look to its friends. The university was 


founded in 1869 as a private institution, the American 


Missionary Association of New York, the Freedman’s 
Bureau, and private friends furnishing the money to 
establish it, but not a fund for its support. It was 
designed for the education of all, psc oe 
sect, race, color, or nationality. It comprehe 
primary school, a preparatory school, and a college 
course, with the alternative of a normal-school course 
following the grammar-school course. But besides 
this it provides an efficient industrial training, the 
_ boys in the elements of wood-working, iron-working, 
and printing, and the girls in plain sewing, cutting, 
dress-making, cooking, and nursing.the sick. In a 
community where the population is colored in the 
proportion of seven to eight, such an institution is of 
the highest service, because it teaches teachers and 
trains leaders. 7 
There are convenient and pleasant buildings, and 
there are now 236 boys and 264 girls as pupils: The 
great object is to provide the trained leadership of 
which we speak, and an illustration of the practical 
value of the institution is found in the fact, that of 
the twenty-eight colored teachers engaged by the city 
of Atlantain the public schools twenty-three are gradu- 
ates of the university, and similar facts are observable 
in other towns and cities of Georgia. The support 
of the institution has been derived hitherto from the 
State appropriation of $8000 and a similar sum con- 
tributed by friends in the Northern States and else- 
where. The relinquishment of the State grant com- 
pels an application for making up an equal sum by 
the friends of the university. The institution is 
charged with violating the law and long-settled policy 
of the State. But there was no concealment of the 
purpose of the school, and if the presence of white 
pupils was overlooked in 1874, when the appropriation 
was made, it bas been constantly observed since that 
time, and no objection was made. The excellence of 
the institution and its advantage to the State have 
been frankly and fully acknowledged, and the tech- 
nical objection under which the appropriation is with- 
held is unworthy of a great American State. 
Professor BUMSTEAD, of the university, is now in 
New York, and appeals to the generosity of those who 
comprehend the immense value of such an institution 
in the community in which it is planted. His mission 
‘is on behalf of what seems to be one of the most effi- 
cient and hopeful of the enterprises which are among 
the most necessary and beneficial to which aid can be 
given, and a permanent fund for it would be a great 
and humane public service. A State like Georgia, 
with a population of 817,000 white and 726,000 colored 
citizens, one of the most prosperous and intelligent of 
Southern States, might well consider whether it is 
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desirable for the common interest to deepen and ex- 


acerbate the color line, instead of accepting so excellent 


an opportunity as the Atlanta University offers of 


intelligently elevating the colored race. Experience 


shows that the feeling of race is more wisely left to 
settle itself, like sectarian feeling, and that what 
nature has separated or joined, nature is capable of 
maintaining. But the best way to soften a feeling of 
this kind is to do just what the Atlanta University is 
doing, namely, to show what excellent and useful 


citizens the members of a proscribed race may be- 


come. The liberal support of the institution, there- 
fore, is a helpful service toward the practical solution 
of one of the most important of our public problems. 


THE NEW YORK POSTMASTER, 


From various signs it is apparent that Democratic poli- 
ticians still look with great disfavor upon Postmaster 
Pearson, of New York, as holding an important office 
which ought to be made useful in the canipaign. Para- 


graphs in papers in differént parts of the country, evidently 


designed to arouse prejudice and to discredit the Postmas- 
ter, are “feelers” of a familiar kind, and are supposed also 
to furnish grounds for inquiry, and to suggest that there 
are reasons for dissatisfaction. There is indeed one great 
reason for dissatisfaction among partisans. It is that Mr. 
PEARSON is a most admirable, experienced, and efficient 


officer, who manages his public office solely as a public. 


trust, and wholly to the public satisfaction. 

He is not now, and he never was, a politician. He enter- 
ed the service at a low grade, and he has risen s ily from 
grade to grade, solely by ability and efficiency, until he is 
now one of the most thoroughly trained officers in the pub- 
lic service. His reappointment in the spring-of 1885 was a 
gratifying indication of the President’s courage and fideli- 
ty to his convictions. The fixed term for public officers 
was a device to vacate places without the odium and re- 
sponsibility of arbitrary partisan removal, and to provide 
an opportunity of partisan patronage. It was, in other 
words, a scheme intended to help the spoils system. But 
Presidents Monroe (during whose term it was adopted) 
and JoHN QuINCcY ADAMS reappointed as of course, at the 
expiration of the four years’ term, all officers for whose re- 
moval no real cause existed, and such reappointment is 
reform in the best sense. 

Fhe Indianapolis Journal, sneering at the New York Post- 
master, says that “the Republican party is in no waysin- 
terested in PEaRSsON’s retention in office.” ‘The Journal is 
quite right. The Republican party is not interested as a 
reform party, and it is certainly not interested by the hope 
that the Postmaster would administer his office for the 


‘party benefit, for Republicans know that he would not. It 


is because he administers it for the public benefit, and not as 
an asylum for Democrats, that Democratic politicians would 
gladly see him removed. The misfortune of the capture 
of the New York Post-office by the politicians would fall 
npon the people and business interests of New York that 
deal most. with the office. There has been no single act of 
the Executive which has given the Administration a strong- 
er hold upon the intelligence and common-sense of the 
country than the reappointment of Mr. PEARSON, and so far 
as known to us there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
his removal is probable. / 


“THE MASTER OF THE GUNNERY.” 


‘Tue very beautiful book called The Master of the Gunnery, 
of thin quarto form, exquisitely printed and illustrated, is 
the tribute of pupils and friends to a beloved and lamented 
teacher: Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM GUNN was born in the 
secluded village of Washington, in Connecticut, in 1816, 
and finally settling there as a teacher, gathered around him 
a school, of which the spirit, the infinence, and the recollec- 
tion seerh to have been much like those of Rugby and Dr. 
ARNOLD. Mr. GUNN died in 1881, and some of his pupils, 
with the feeling common to all, have contributed the chap- 
ters treating of him and the school which make up the vol- 
ume, which has been edited and copiously and character- 
istically illustrated by Mr. W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 

The character which is presented is exceedingly attrac- 
tive. It'is that of the Puritan, softened, enlivened, enriched, 
hy the modifying influences of another time, but withont 
loss of vigor or courage or conscience. The man .and his 
school and his influence are all characteristic of old New 
England under new conditions—something which is still 
not uncommon in New England, which still gives a charm 
to its retired villages, and explains its continued power. 
Mr. GuNN had evidently the divine vocation to his office 
of teacher. Teaching in the largest sense—that is, moulding 
the young mind to noblé sympathies and aims, training it 
in happy relations to nature and men, impressing upon it a 
taste for what is essentially manly and generous and lofty, 
and to do all this in an atmosphere of sanny good-hnmor 
and in circumstances of heroic simplicity—was the natural 
impulse of this beloved teacher, and how well it was ac- 
complished this book records and illustrates. 

The permanent and universal value of such a work, like 
that of the recently published Life of William Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, in England, is its revelation of the half- 
We 
hear of the men who do notable deeds in literature or states- 
manship, in science, or arms, or arts. But the poets who 
“ die with all their music in them,” the benefactors who serve 
by waiting, the men and women whose personal influence 
is as inspiring and sanitary as the fresh air or the beantiful 
landscape —these are often forgotten until some book, like 
the Master of the Gunnery, recalis us to the abundance of 
noble feeling and lofty living all around us, and life affords 
no greater joy or quickening incentive. Mr. GUNN was a 
Connecticut school-master, known chiefly to his pupils. Bunt 
his letters which are published in this book, and the affec- 
tionate testimony of his “ boys,” show that he was poten- 
tially a leader of men, for whom the happy public ‘oppor- 
tunity did not appear, but who cheerfully did his duty, and 
still leads and serves men in the lives and characters of his 


pupils. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


THE incessant war rumors in Europe, and the enormons 
increase of the German army, in order that there may be 
force enongh simultaneously to withstand Russia and 


France, give great significance to the peace memorial . 


which was presented to Congress a few days since, and’ 


which it was the purpose of the recent mission to this coun. 
try of Sir GzorGE CAMPBELL and. Messrs. CREAMER and 
HALLEY STEWART to urge upon public attention. These 
gentlemen addressed a large and enthusiastic meeting in 
Boston, and they were received by the President, who made 
a courteous and sympathetic reply to their speech. 

They hoped that some allusion would be made to the 
subject in the President’s Message, and were probably 
somewhat disappointed. But the memorial was warmly 
urged upon the attention of the Senate by Senator Hoar, 
and it was presented by Mr. BELMONT in the House. The 
proposition is very simple and reasonable. It is that the 
United States and England shall agree by treaty to refer 
any dispute between them to arbitration. The effect of 
such an understanding wonld be in every way most bene- 
ficial. Without sacrifice of honor or dignity it would secure 
immunity from the awfal waste and suffering of war, and 
it would promote a reasonable and fair treatment of inter- 
national differences, and repress the tendency to cockalorum 
statesmanship. 

An enormous army in any country at peace is a great mnis- 
fortune. It withdraws an immense number of persons from 
productive labor, and makes them practically paupers to be 
maintained by the depleted remainder of the population. 
It leads to a decline of morals, and to the serious injury of 
the family, and of domestic life and feeling. It is a vast 
and increasing burden upon the resources and industrial 
prosperity of the nation imposed by the universality of the 
vicious system of standing armies. The United States, by 
situation and tradition, and by its entire freedom from am- 
bitious or aggressive projects, is admirably situated to take 
the initiative in a better way. While all Europe is trem- 
bling with the fear and the preparations of possible war, 
let the United States prepare for peaceful arbitration. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Rosert Borwer prontises a treat to the lovers of sport on 
the turf. Mr. J. 1. Cass, who owns the famous gelding Jay-Eye- 
See, proposes to try to Jower Maud 8.’s record of 2.08%, the effort 
to be made in Chicago about the middle of next August. This 
plan, coming to the attention of Mr. Bonner, results in his giving 
an order to Joun Murpny to put Maud S. in training to be pre- 


pared to retain all the laurels that she ever’ won. Here is the — 


prospect for a contest that will be notable through many a year to 
come 


LEY, has developed into a successful practical iron-maker in one of 
the pushing towns of the New South. : 
—Jszrrxeson Davis has felt obliged to decline to have the Mis- 


sissippi Legislature give him a formal reception. His health is too - 


poor, he says, to stand the strain of excitement. 


~. 


Ketter, Jun., son of our famous “ Pig-Iron” 


—The little town of Milan, in Missouri, has just established a — 


market quotation for tramps. C.C. Brapiey was found guilty, in 
the —— court, of vagrancy, whereupon he was put up at auction, 
and sold for the next six months to the highest bidder. Thirty- 
five cents was the price he brought. ! 

—Assemblyman Arnsworts has introduced a bill at Albany ex- 
tending the rights of municipal suffrage to women, and on the 15th 
inst. advocates of the measure are to argue its merits before a 
legislative committee. | 

—When efforts were made a week ago to extend the Reading 
mining strike into other coal-fields, Mr. Powprrty telegraphed from 
his sick-bed, “ Don’t strike.” And the two words had weight 
enough to carry the day. 

—ALEXaNnDEeR H the venerable vice-chairman of the 
Stock-Exchange, was seventy years old last week, and the Wall 
Street brokers gave him a merry ovation. The Stock Exchange 


rostrum was piled high with flowers, and substantial tokens of | 


regard were bestowed upon the veteran. Mr. Henriques is one of 
the Old Guard contingent, a genial old gentleman, a man well 


worthy of the ardent affection that the thousand or more rollick- e 


ing brokers entertain for him. 
—A. T. Gosnorn, of Cincinnati, who achieved honors as Director 


General of Philadelphia’s Centennial Exposition a dozen years ago, - 


challenges admiration anew. He has just become a bridegroom. 
—Connecticut has a new hero. Henry Payne, of Barham- 


stead, attacked by a hungry wild-cat, picked up a pitchfork, and .- 


after a furious battle succeeded in pinioning the wild beast, when 
he obtained a gun and made the victory complete. 

—General 
of Boston at a formal reception given him there by his comrades 
of the Loyal , : 

—Coanztivs N. Briss, the merchant prince, retires from the 
chairmanship of the New York Republican State Committee be- 
cause he has an extended n trip in view, and thinks that 
next fall’s campaign wilt demand more attention and hard work 
than he could give at the other end of an ocean cable. 


—Alas, the that do sometimes come to our foot-light 
favorites! For fifty-five years Witt1am McFarvanp was a familiar 
figure on the stage. Macrzapy, Epwiy Forrest, and the elder 


Boorn had him in their time for friend and supporter. Yet only 
the other day the actor, worn out, poor, infirm, and friendless, died 


in a Western 

—Gor Hitt is to entertain the Legislature at the State 
Executive Mansion next week. Eighteen-eighty-eight (at least until 
a couple of Presidential nominating Conventions are over) is likely 
to be a great year for entertainments, dinners, and the like, in the 
latitute of Albany. 

—“T should be ashamed tg call myself a Democrat, as you 
know I an, if I let my politi¢s shield a crime,” said ex-Senator 
ALLEN G. Taurman last weekfin his speech as prosecutor of ‘the 
Ohio tally-sheet forgers, Thqaold lawyer spoke wish a vigor and 
feeling that made his earnestgiess unmistakable. 

Doane a Hartford lad, graduated from Yale 
in the class of ’86, has abandoned the journalistic path he mapped 
out for himself, and has sailed for the Bahamas, bent on finding 
the long-lost gold of Captain Kipp. He is equipped with a chart 
inherited from his grandfather, who received it from a dying sail- 
or, the map giving an outline of land in the Bahamas, with caba- 
listic signs me where and how to “dig.” 

— Veteran Sera Green, writing from Rochester, insists that no- 
body need be_lost in blizzards if only a pocket compass be kept 
handy. ‘Every man, woman, and child,” he says, should have a 


compass, and he offers this personal testimony: ‘‘ My bones would 
be bleaching now in the woods or on the bottom of some lake if I 
had not carried a compass.” 
will offer personal thanksgivings for 
which has saved us Veteran Seru. 


And every fishing fiend among us 
that particular compass 


ERIDAN has been shaking hands with the citizens. 
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THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT AT BARCELONA. 


Ir may not be generally known that Spain, which of late has 
made wonderful progress under the liberal government of Premier 
Sacasra, is to have a “ World’s Fair” this year, the first ever 
held in that country. Barcelona, the New York of Spain, a bus- 
tling city of 400,000 inhabitants, situated on the Mediterranean 
sea-coast of the province of Catalonia, has been chosen as the 
site of the exhibition, which will be opened on April 8 by the 
Queen Regent and all the high functionaries of Spain. All gov- 
ernments have accepted Spain’s invitation to send representatives 


to this exhibition. In the United States the President has ap- _ 
ted Mr. Eumue M. Brom as official delegate to look after the’ 


interests of American exhibitors; and Spain, which is continually 

seeking for closer relations with us, and which made such a noble 

display at our own Centennial Exhibition, is inquiring earnestly 

whether the American people are to be behindhand in return- 

ing the compliment. 

Many Spaniards in 

New York complain 

of _ the ignorance 

prevalent here con- 

cerning the present 

condition of Spain, 

with her numerous 

new factories, mills, 

railroads, and ship- 

yards; and Mr. 

especially em- 

phasizes the fact 

that whereas most 

of the machinery 

now in use in the 

manufacturing cities 

of Spain is import- 

ed from England, 

France, and Germa- 

ny, America, with 

her improved ma- 

chinery and tools, 

has only to stretch 

out her hand to 

drive every other 

competitor from the 

field. Perhaps no 

better indication of 

the progress made 

by Spain in recent 

years can be found 

than the fact that 

England a_ short 

time ago raised the 

rank of her repre- 

sentative at Madrid 

to that of an Ambas- 

sador, and that the 

other first-class pow- 

ers are preparing to 

follow suit. 
A special feature 

of the fair will be 

the inauguration of 

a colossal monument 

4n honor of Cotvm- 

BUS, surmounted by 

a bronze statue of 

the great explorer. | 

It is now in course | 

of. erection on the | 

Plaza de la Paz 

at Barcelona, and 

will be inaugurated, 

April 8, at the time 

of the opening of 

the exhibition. The | 

total height will be 

197 feet above the 

sea-level: Around 

the steps of the base 

willbeeight lionsof 

cast-iron, and on the 

basement will be 

placed eight gal- 

vanoplastic bass-re- 

liefs, the subjects of 

which will represent 

the history of Co- 

LuMBUs; four stone 

female figures, per- 

sonifying the prov- 

inces of Castile, 

Leon, Aragon, and 

Catalonia, which 

took part in the ex- 

pedition of Cotum- 

Bus; and four groups 

in stone, represent- 

ing persons who 

contributed morally 

or materially to the ee 

discovery of Ameri- == 

ca, viz., Bom, Frr- 

RER DE Bianrs, Cap- 


tain Marcanrit, and 
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are traced on an ample scale, with simple, definite folds, so that 
the prevailing expression of the attitude and features may not be 
obliterated by the great elevation at which it is to be placed. The 
sculptor Rarar. Atcut is a pupil of the brothers VaLimersaNna and 
of the Academy of Barcelona. He has executed many works which 
now adorn the Barcelona Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He has exhibited at the Paris Salon an “ Odalisque” and the 

Intending visitors to the Spanish exhibition may like to know 
that Barcelona is a handsomely built city, with boulevards and 
parks and gorgeous restaurants. It is lit throughout with gas and 
electricity ; nine lines of horse-cars cross the city in all directions ; 
numerous steam-ship lines and six railways—one of the latter 
equipped exclusively with American engines and cars—have their 
termini there ; the journey by rail from Paris to Barcelona takes only 
twenty-six hours; and last, but not least, the climate is very mild, the 
temperature ranging between 45° in January and 80° in August. 


with an od-fashioned kindliness, a sort of elonga 
ated Santa-Claus,” in an account of the enterprise, which he nat- . 
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waiting outside than his company or conversational powers to table 


companions. Hats and caps were always removed, the courtesy 


in this res surpassing that of some more pretentious eating- 
houses. hat man oes satisfied with one slice of bread, the pond 


‘piece was 8o much gain for a more ravenous neighbor. A 


er, slipping into the place, found on one side of him a man withouta 
trade, and on the other a plasterer. Mr. “tall, 
_attenu- 


urally viewed from the stand-point of strong personal sympathy 
and interest, said that “they came there as early as four in the 
morning, and by half-past five o’clock, when we began to give the 
meals, a line blocks long would be waiting. It took until eight 
o’clock to feed them all in our little room, and as the number was 
increasing every day, we were swamped and had to stop. They 
were nine-tenths of them homeless working-men. As I went along 
the line I used to pick out the tramps and bums, give them five 
or ten cents, and tell 
them to go. I saw 
_ tinsmiths and roof- 
ers there, and men 
. from almost every 
~other trade, and they 
were there because 
they were hungry, 
and had no other 
way to get food.” 
The officers of the 
Mercer Street police 
station said that a 
policeman or two 
easily kept the line 
in order, and ‘the 
only complaint made 
was that of some 
residents who ob- 
jected to the men 
sitting on their 
steps, and occupy- 
ing their sidewalks. 
While the charity 
lasted it seems to 
have been carried on 
entirely by Mr. Kry- 
sER’s original back- 
ers. Other charita- 
ble people seemed to 
distrust the scheme, 
or, at least, did not 
contribute to it. The 
only outside dona- 
tion was one dollar. 
“The persons who 
have furnished me 
money,” said Mr. 
Keyser, “are as 
ready as ever to give 
me all I need, but 
this work is too big 
forme. Toward the 
last it took me seven 
hours’ every day to 
attend to it, and I 
have my*own living 
to get, and can’t give 
that much time.” 
Still, this is perhaps 
only another form 
of indicating an ex- 
haustion of  re- 
sources. 
| What ruined the 
| . project, then, was 
| success—it was over- 


Mr. Keyser twenty 
years ago had es- 
tablished in Pearl 


ger’s Rest,” which 
is said to have fur- 
nished 9000 lodg- 
ings and 18,000 
meals a year for five 
years, and in the 
hard times of 1873 
he fed the poor in 
his yard until the 
Seventh Street M. 
E. Church relieved 
him of that charge. 
Three winters ago, 
being supplied with 
funds by people who 
sympathized with 
| his methods, he be- 
gan to give both 

bread and money to 

the loungers in 

Washington Square. 
During the present 
| winter he resumed 
| this practice, and 
then, instead, being 


SANTANGER; also : backed by his 
eight medallions of friends, hired the 
bronze representing place on Fourth 
the Catholic kings 


and other persen- 


- ages of the epoch. 


Four allegorical fig- 
ures of Renown or Fame are represented in the act of crowning 
the above figures. This monument was designed by the architect 
Gayetano Buiaas, and will be paid for by the city of Barcelona. 
The marble column which bears the statue is fluted, and bears 
a bronze medallion with an inscription. The four sides of the bell 
of the capital are ornamented with high reliefs representing the 
four quarters of the globe. Above the capital, and standing on a 
hemisphere, is the statue of CoLumsvs, the height of which will be 
about eighteen feet. The entire height of the monument, including 
pedestal, column, and statue, will’be nearly 175 feet.’ The statue, 
of which a representation is given herewith, is the work of RaFarL 
Arcné, a Catalan sculptor, who was awarded the contract after a 
competition with several other scu)ptors of reputation. It will be 
cast by Vipat, of Barcelona. CoLumsvs is represented in the atti- 
tude of signalling the Jand, and an expression of intense satisfaction 
is depicted on his face, while his left hand presses the marine chart 
which he had just been consulting when his adventurous voyage 
was suddenly crowned with success. The outlines of the figure 


IN LINE FOR FREE FOOD. 


A DOUBLE-PAGE picture by Mr. Barnarp in this number of the 
WEEKLY represents a scene visible in Washington Square, New 
York, during the operation of Mr. Jonn H. Kerser’s free restaurant 
for the needy. The little shop at 128 West Fourth Street held five 
small tables, with three persons sitting at each, and the bill of fare 
was simple, consisting of coffee and bread. But the coffee was hot 
and strong, and there was a big mugful for each guest, with two 
generous slices of bread, each a couple of. inches thick, and well 
buttered. There was extra sugar too for each table, and a spoon 
for each mug. This was the morning meal, while at night, instead, 
there was soup; and for this, crowds, in which race, color, sex, 
age, occupation, and character presented the variety our artist has 
depicted, stood in line waiting their turn. 

_ The place was kept clean and tidy in spite of the crowds who 
went in, and there was little talking, since each man felt from ex- 
perience that the room he occupied was more valuable to the line 


THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF COLUMBUS FOR THE SUMMIT OF THE MONUMENT AT BARCELONA. . Street. The first 


day there were 17 
visitors; on the last 
day of the third 


week 2800 meals were served—1200 in the morning and 1600 


at night. Then the enterprise broke under its own weight, al- 
though for weeks after the notice “‘ Closed” was put up a hundred 
or two a day slipped in, ignoring it, and found the one silent. 
waiter coming out, as before, from behind the rear partition, with 
the coffee and bread. Everything was orderly and quiet, although 
often several stood waiting for the first vacant chair. 

Many sorts and conditions of men, women, and children took 
advantage of this enterprise while it lasted. Stout, heavy-handed 
working-men out of a job mingled with thin and shabby waifs 
long used to going half starved, while out-and-out tramps were on 


hand for ashare. Charity organizations, while admitting the kind. 


heart of its projector, all emphatically disapproved of it as tend-' 


. ing to make men paupers, and all declared that free soup-houses 


have always worked harm. The picture does not argue, but only 


tells a plain story of people in this great city waiting in line, per- 


haps half an hour or an hour, and some of them by five o’clock of 
a winter morning, to get their portion of bread and coffee. . 


¥ | run with customers. 


Street the “Stran- © 
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Be 


“HER FACE AND FORM, aan oh RSPRCIALLY HER EYES, SHOWED — hain BE OF QUITE A DIFFERENT RACE FROM THESE OTHERS.” 


COPPER CYLINDER 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 


CHAPTER 
SCIENTIFIC THEORIES AND SCEPTICISM. 


ERE the doctor paused, and looked around with some 
self-complacency. 

“Oh,” said Melick, “if you take that tone, you have us 
all at your mercy. I know no more about the geography 
of the antarctic. Circle than I do of the moon. I simply 
criticise from a literary point of view, and I don’t like his 
underground cavern with the stream running through it. 
It sounds like one of the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor. 
Nor do [ like his gpk ig he evidently is writing for 
effect. Besides, his style is vicious; it is too stilted. Fi- 
nally, he has recourse to the stale device of a sea-serpent.” 

‘A sea-serpent!” repeated the doctor. “ Well, for my 


part I feel by no means inclined to sneer at a sea-serpent. | 
Its existence cannot be proved, yet it cannot be pooh-pooh- 


ed. Every school-boy kuows that the waters of the sea 


were once filled with monsters more tremendous than the 


greatest sea-serpent that has ever been imagined. The 
plesiosaurns, with its snake-like head, if it existed now, 
would be called a sea-serpent. Some of these so-called fos- 
sil animals may have their representatives still living in 
the remoter parts of the world. Think of the recently dis- 
covered ornithorhynchus of Australia!” 

“If you please, I’d really much rather not,” said Melick, 
with a gesture of despair. “I haven’t the honor of the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance.” 

“Well, what do you think of his notice of the sun, and 


the long light, and his low position on the horizon?” | 


“‘Oh, that’s all right,” said Melick. “Any one who chose 
to get up this thing would of course read up about the 
polar day, and all that. Every one knows that at the poles 
there is a six-months’ day, followed by a six-months’ night.” 

“You are a determined sceptic,” said the doctor. 

“ How is it about the polar day ?” asked Featherstone. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the doctor, at the poles themselves there is 


one day of six months, during which the sun never sets, 


and one night of six months, during which he never rises. 
In the spaces between the polar circles the quantities of 
the continuous day and continuous night vary in accord- 
ance with the distance from the pole. At the north point 


- of Nova Zembla, 75° north latitude, there is uninterrupted 


light from May ist to August 12th, and uninterrupted dark- 
ness from November 8th to February 9th. At the arctic 
circle at the summer solstice the day is twenty-four hours 
long. At the antarctic circle at the same time the night 
is twenty-four hours long.” 

Upon this Melick filled the doctor’s wine-glass with a 
great deal of ceremony. 

“ After all those statistics,” he said, “ you must feel rath- 
er dry. You should take a drink before venturing any 
farther.” 

* Begun in Weeary No. 1620, 
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The doctor made no nam but ‘raised the glass to his lips 
and swallowed the wine in an abstracted way. 

“The thing that struck me most,” said Oxenden, “in all — 
that has been read thus far, is the flatness of the South 


‘Pole, and the peculiar effect which this produces on the 


landscape.” 

“T must say,” added Melick, “that the writer bas got 
hold of a very good idea there, ‘and has taken care to put 
it forward in a very prominent fashiou.” 

“What is the difference,” asked Oxenden, “between the 
two diameters of the earth, the polar and the equatorial. 
Is it known ?” 

“By Jove” said Featherstone, “ that’s the very question 
I was going to ask. [ve always heard that the earth is 
flattened at the poles, but never knew how much. Is there 
any way by which people can find ont?” — 

_ The doctor drew a long breath, and penned upon the 
company with a benevolent smile. 

“Oh yes,” said he; “I can answer that “question, if you 
care to know, and won’t feel bored.” 

“ Answer it, then, my dear fellow, by all means,” said 
Featherstone, in his most languid tone. 

“There are two ways,” said the doctor, “by which the 
polar compression of the earth has been found out. One is 
by the measurement of arcs on the earth’s surface; the 
other is by experiments with pendulums or weights with 
regard to the earth’s gravity at different places. The for- 
mer of these methods is, perhaps, the more satisfactory. 
Measurements of arcs have been made on a very extensive 
scale in different parts of the world—in England, France, 
Lapland, Peru, and India. Mr. Ivory, wh devoted himself 
for years to an exhaustive examination of the subject, has 
dedneed that the equatorial radius of the earth is over 3962 
niles, and the polar radius over 3949 miles. This makes 
the depression at either pole upward of thirteen miles. A 
depression of over thirteen miles, as you must plainly see, 
should produce strange results in the scenery at the poles. 
Of course, if there are mountains, no difference would be 
noticed between this and any other part of the earth’s sur- 
face; but if there is water, why, we ought to expect some 
such state of things as More describes. The gravitation 
test has also been tried, with very nearly the same result. 
The surface of the earth at the equator being farthest from 
the centre of gravity, indicates the least weight in bodies; 
bat at the poles, where the surface is nearest the centre 
of gravity, there must be the greatest weight. It is found, 
in fact, that the weight of bodies increases in” passing from 
the equator to the poles. By experiments made in this 
way the polar compression is ascertained to be the same 
as I have mentioned.” 

“What effect would this have on the climate at the 
poles asked Oxenden. 

“That’s a complicated question,” said the doctor. “In 
answer to each we must leave ascertained facts and trust 


to theories, unless, sisteail; we accept as valid the state- 

ments of this remarkable manuscript. For my own part, 
I see_no reason why it should not be as More says. Re- 

‘member, this polar world is thirteen miles nearer to the 
centre of the earth. Whether this should affect the cli- 
mate or not, degends upon the nature of the earth’s inte- 

rior. That inftior, according to the popular theory of the 

present day, is-a mass of fire. This theory affirms that the 

earth was once a red-hot mass, which has cooled down; 

but the cooling process has only taken place on the sur- 
face, leaving the interior still a molten mass of matter in 

-@ state of intense heat and combustion. At the poles the 

surface is thus thirteen miles nearer to these tremendous 

fires. Of course it may be supposed that the earth’s crust 

is of about equal thickness on all parts; yet still, even if. 
this be so, thirteen’ miles ought to make some difference. 

Now at the North Pole there seem to be causes at work 

to counterbalance the effect of the internal heat, chiefly in 

the enormous accumulation of polar ice which probably 

hems it in on every side; and though many believe in an 

open polar sea of warm water at the North Pole, yet still 

the effect of vast ice-masses and of cold submarine currents 

be to render the climate severe. But at the South 

Pole it is different. The observations of Ross and of More 
show us that there is a chain of mountains of immense 
height, which seem to encircl@the pole. If this be so, and 

I see no reason to disbelieve ij, then the ice of the outer 
seas must be kept away altogether from that strange in- 

ner sea of which More speaks. Ross saw the volcanoes 

Erebus and Terror; More saw two others. How many 

more there may be it is impossible to say; but all this 

shows that the effect of the earth’s internal fires is very 

manifest in that region, and More has penetrated to a se- 
cluded world, which lies apart by itself, free from the influ- 

ence of ice-masses, left to feel the effect of the internal fires, 

and possessing what is virtually a tropical climate.” 

“ Well,” said Melick, “there is no theory, however wild 
and fantastic, which some man of science will not be ready 
to support and to fortify by endless arguments, all of the 
most plausible kind. For my own part, I still believe More 
and his south polar world to be no more authentic than. 
Sindbad the Sailor.” | 

But the others evidently sympathized with the doctor’s 
view, and regarded Melick as carrying his scepticism to an 
absurd excess. 

“ How large do you suppose this south polar ocean to 
be ?” asked Featherstone. . 

“Tt is impossible to answer that questign exactly,” said 
the doctor. “It may be, as More hints, a thousand miles * 
in extent, or only five hundred, or two hundred. For my 
own part, however, I feel like taking More’s statements at 
their utmost value;/and the idea that I have gathered 
from his varrative is that of a vast sea like the Mediterra- 
nean, surrounijed by impassable mountains; by great au 
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fertile countries, peopled with an immense 
variety of animals, with a fauna and flora 
quite unlike those of the rest of the world ; 
and, above all, with great nations possessing 
a rare and unique civilization, and belong- 
ing to a race altogether different from any 
of the known races of men.” 

“Well,” said Melick, “ that at least is the 
idea which the writer of the manuscript tries 
to convey.” | 

By this time they had finished dinner. 

“ And now,” said Featherstone, “let’s have 
some more of the manuscript. Melick is tired 
of it, I dare say. I would relieve bim, but 


Tm an infernally bad reader. Doctor, what 


do you say? Will you read the next iustal- 
ment ?” 
¢“ With all my heart,” said the doctor, 
briskly. 
“ Very well, then,” said Featherstone; ‘‘ we 


_ will all be your attentive hearers.” 


And now the doctor took up the manu- 


script aud began to read. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


THE cavern into which the chief led me 
was very spacious, but had no light except 
that which entered through the portal. It 
was with difficulty that I could see any- 
thing, but I found that there were many 
people here moving about, all as intent upon 
their own pursuits as those which one en- 
counters in the streets of our cities. .As we 
went on further the darkness increased, un- 
til at last I lost sight of the chief altogeth- 
er, and he had to come back and lead me. 
After going a little farther we came to a 
long, broad passageway like a subterranean 
street, about twenty feet in width, and as 
many in height. Here there were discerni- 
ble a few twinkling lamps, which served to 
make the darkness less intense and enablet™ 
me to see the shadowy figures around. These 
were numerous, and all seemed busy, though 
what their ovcupation might be I could vot 
guess. I was amazed at the extent of these 
caverns, and at the multitude of the people. 
I saw also that from the nature of their eyes 
the sunlight distressed them, and in this 
cavern gloom they found their most conge- 
nial dwelling-place. From what I had thus 
far seen, this extraordinary people shrank 
from the ‘sunlight ; and when they had to 
move abroad they passed over roads which 
were darkened as much: as possible by the 
deep shadows of mighty ferns, while for the 
most part they remained in dark caverns, in 
which they lived and moved and had their 
being. It was a puzzle to me whether the 
weakness of their eyes had caused this dis- 
like of light, or the habit of cave-dwelling 
had caused this weakvess of eyes. Here, in 
this darkness, where there was but a faint 
twinkle from the. feeble lamps, their eyes 
seemed to serve them as well as mine did in 
the outer light of day; and the chief, who 
outside had moved with an uncertain step, 
and had blinked painfully at objects with 
his eyes almost closed, now appeared to be 
in his proper element ; and while I hesitated 


. like a blind man and groped along with a 
faltering step, he guided me, and seemed to 


see everything with perfect vision. 

At length we stopped, and the chief raised 
np a thick, heavy mat which hung like an 
unwieldy curtain in front of a doorway. 
This the chief Kfted. At once a blaze of 
light burst forth, gleaming into the dark, 
and appearing to blind him. His eyes closed. 
He held up the veil for me to pass through. 
I did so. He followed, and then groped his 
way slowly along, while I accompanied aud 
assisted him. 

I now found myself in a large grotto with 
an arched roof, from which was suspended 
an enormous lamp, either golden or gilded. 
All around were pumerous lamps. The walls 
were adorned with rich hangings; couches 
were here, with soft cushious, and divans 
and ottomans; soft mats were on the floor, 
and everything gave indications of luxury 
and wealth. Other doors, covered with over- 
hanging mats, seented to lead out of this 
grotto. To one of these the chief walked, 
and raising the mat he led the way into an- 
other grotto like the last, with the same 
bright lights and the same adornments, but 
of smaller size. Here I saw some one who at 
once took up all my attention. 

It was a young maiden. Her face and 
form, but especially her eyes, showed her to 
be of quite a different race from these oth- 
ers. To me she was of medium height, yet 
she was taller than any of the people here 
that I had hitherto seen. Her complexion 
was much lighter; her hair was dark, luxu- 
riant, and wavy, aud arranged in a coifture 
secured with a golden band. Her features 
were of a different cast from those of the 
people here, for they were regular in out- 
line and of exquisite beauty; her nose was 
straight; she had a short upper lip, arched 
eyebrows finely pencilled, thin lips, and well- 
rounded chin. But the chief contrast was 
in her eyes. These were large, dark, liquid, 


hand. 


‘tention. 
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with long lashes, and with a splendid glow 
in their lustrous depths. She stood looking 
at me with her face full of amazement; and 
as I canght the gaze of her glorious eyes I 
rejoiced that I had at last found one who 
lived in the light and loveu it—one who did 
not bliuk like a bat, but looked me full in 
the face, avd allowed me to see all her soul 
revealed. The chief, who still was pained 
by the glare of light, kept his eyes covered, 
and said a few hasty words to the maiden. 
After this he hurried away, leaving me 
there. 

The maiden stood for a@ moment looking 
at me. As the chief spoke to her a change 
came over her face. She looked at me in si- 
lence, witdh av expression of sad and mourn- 
ful interest, which seemed to increase eveyy 
moment. At length she approached and 
said something in the same strange language 
which the chief had used. I shook my head 
and replied in English, whereupon she shook 
her head with a look of perplexity. Then, 
anxious to conciliate her, 1 beld out my 
She looked at it in some surprise. 
Upon this I took her hand, and pressed it to 
my lips, feeling, however, somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the way in which she might reeeive 
such an advance. ‘Fo my great delight she 
accepted it ina friendly spirit, and seemed 
to consider it my foreigu fashion of showing 
friendship and respect. She smiled and 
nodded, and pointed to my gun, which thus 
far I had carried in my hand. I smiled and 
laid it down. Then she pointed to a seat. 
I sat down, and then she seated herself close 
by me, and we looked at each other in mu- 
tual wonder and mutual inquiry. 


I was full of amazement at thus meeting © 


with so exquisite a being, aud lost myself in 
conjectures as to her race, ber office, and her 
position here. Who was she, or what? She 


- was unlike the others, and reminded me of 


those Oriental beauties whose portraits I 
had seen in annuals and illustrated books. 
Her costume was in keeping with such a char- 
acter. She wore a long tunic that reached 
from the neck to the ground, secured at the 
waist with a golden girdle; the sleeves were 
long and loose; over this she had a long man- 
tle; on her feet were light slippers, white and 
glisteving. All about her, in ber room and 
in her costume, spoke of light and splendor 
and luxury. To these others who shrank so 
from the light she could not be related in 
any way. The respect with which she was 
treated by the chief, the peculiar spleudor 
of her apartments, seemed to indicate some 
high rank. Was she, then, the queen of the 
land? Was she a princess? I could not 
tell. At any rate, whatever she was, she 
seemed auxious to show me the utmost at- 
Her manner was full of dignity 
and sweet graciousness, and she appeared 
particularly anxious to make herself under- 
stood. At first she spoke ina language that 
sounded like that of the chief, and was full 
of gutturals and broad vowels; afterward 
she spoke in another that was far more eu- 
phonious. I, on the other hand, spoke in 
Etiglish and in French ; but of course I was 
as unintelligible to ber as she was to me. 
Language was, therefore, of no use. It 


was necessary to go back to fipst principles 


and make use of sigus, or try to gain the most 
elementary words of her language ; so first 
of all I pointed to her, and tried to indicate 
that I wanted to know her name. She 
caught my meaning at once, and pointing to 
herself, she looked fixedly at me and said, 

“ Almah, Almah!” 

I repeated these words after her, saying, 
“ Almah, Almah!” She smiled and nodded, 
and then pointed to me with a look of in- 
quiry that plainly asked for my name. I 
said “Adam More.” She repeated this, and 
it sounded like “ A-tam-or.” But as she 
spoke this slowly her smile died away. She 
looked anxious and troubled, and once more 
that expression of wondering sadness came 
over her face. She repeated my name over 
aud over in this way with a mournful into- 
nation that thrilled through me, and excited 
forebodings of evil. ‘ Atamor, Atamor !” 
And always after that she called me Atam- 
oF.” 

But now she sat for some time, looking at 
me with a face fulkof pity and distress. At 
this 1 was greatly astonjshed ; for but a yno- 
meut before she had beek full of smiles, and 
it was‘as though something in my name had 
excited sorrowful thoug! Yet how could 
that be, since she could? never by any possi- 
bility have heard mywame before? The 
beautiful Almah seemed to be not altogeth- 
er happy, or why should she be so quick to 
sadness? There was a mystery about all 
this which was quite unaccountable. 

it was a singular situation, and one which 
excited within me feelings of unutterable de- 
light. This light and splendor, this warmth 
and peace — what a contrast it offered to 
the scenes through which I had but lately 
passed! Those scenes of horror, of ice and 
snow, of storin and tempest, of cold and hun- 
ger, of riven cliff and furious oceav stream, 
and, above all, that crowning agony in the 
bleak iron-land of the cannibals—from all 


these I had escaped. I had been drawn 
down under the earth to experience the 
terrors of that unspeakable passage, and 
had at last emerged to light and life, to joy 
andihope. In this grotto I had found the 
culmination of all happiness. It was like 
a fairy realm; aud here was one whose very 


The only thing that was now left to trouble 


me was this mournful face of Almah. Why 


_ did she look at me with such sad interest 


and such melancholy meaning? Did she 
kuow of any evil fate in store for me? Yet 
how could there be any evil tate to be feared 
from people who had received me with such 
unparalleled generosity No, it could not 
be ; so I resolved to try to bring back agaiu 
the smile that had faded out of her face. 

I pointed to her, and said “ Almab.” 

She said “ Atam-or.” 

And the smile did not come back, but the 
sadness remaiued in her face. 

My eager desire now was to learn her lan- 
guage, and I resolved at once to acquire as 
many words and phrases as possible. I 
began by asking the names of things, such 


as “seat,” “table,” “mat,” “coat,” “ hat,” 


“shoe,” “lamp,” “ floor,” “wall,” and all 
the common objects around. She gave all 
the names, and soon becaure so deeply inter- 
ested that®her sadness deparved, and the smile 
came back once more. For wy own part, I 
was always rather quick at learning lan- 
guages. I had a correct ear and a retentive 
memory ; in my wanderings round the world 
I had picked up a smattering of many lan- 
guages, such as French, Italian, Spanish, Ara- 
bic, German, Hindostanee, and a few others. 
The words which Llearned from Almab hada 
remote resemblance to Arabic; and, in fact, 
my knowledge of Arabic was actually of 


some assistance, though how it 


these people should have a language with 
that resemblance was certainly a mystery, 
and I did not try to solve it. The beautiful 
Almah svon grew immensely interested in 
amy efforts to learp, and also in the English 
words which I gave when I pointed to any 
object. 

Thus I pointed to myself, and said “ Man,” 
then pointing to her, I said “Woman.” She 
laughed, aud pointing to me said “ Iz,” and 
pointing to herself said “‘Izza.” Theu I point- 
ed to the row of lights, and said “ Light” ; 
she did the same, and said “Of.” Then her 
face grew mournful, and she pointed to me, 
saying “ Atam-or.” It struck me then that 
there was some chance resemblance between 
*‘or,” the word meaning “light,” aud one 
of the syllables of my name as she pro- 
nounced it, and that this might cause her 
sadness; but -as I could make out nothing 
of this, I dismissed the thought, and went on 
with my questions. This took up the time, 
until at leugth some one appeared who look- 
ed like aservant. He said somethiug, where- 
upon Almah arose and beckoned to me to 
follow. I did so, and we went to a neigh- 
boring apartment, where there was spread a 
bounteonus repast. Here we sat and ate, and 
Almah told me the names of all the dishes. 
After dinner we returned to the room 

It was a singular and a delightful posi- 
tion. I was left alone with the beautiful 
Almah, who herself showed the utmost gra- 
ciousness and the kindest interest in me. I 
could not understand it, nor did I try to; it 
was enough that I bad such a happy lot. 
For hours we thus were together, and I 
learned many words. To insure remem- 
brance, I wrote them down in my memoran- 
dum-book with a pencil, and both of these 
were regarded by Almah with the greatest 
curiosity. She felt the paper, inspected it, 


- tonched it with her tongue, and seemed to 


admire it greatly; but the pencil excited 
still greater admiration. I signed to her to 


. write in the book. She did so, but the char- 


acters wefe quite unlike anything that I had 
ever seen. They were not joined like our 
writing and like Arabic letters, but were 
separate like our printed type, and were 
formed in an irregular manner. She then 
showed me a book made of a strange sub- 
stance. It was filled with characters like 
those which she had just written. The leaves 
were not at all like paper, but seemed like 
some vegetable product, such as the leaves 
of a plant or the bark of a tree. They were 
very thin, very smooth, all cut into regular 
size, and fastened together by means of 
rings. This manuscript is written upon 
the same material. I afterward found that 
it was universally used here, and was made 
of a reed that grows in marslies. 

Here’ in these vast caverus there was no 
way by which I could tell the progress of 
time, but Almah bad her own way of find- 
ing out when the hours of wakeful life were 
over. She arose and said “Salonla.” This 
I afterward found out to be the common 
salutation of the country. I said it after 
her. She then left me. Shortly afterward 
a servant appeared, who took me to a room, 
which I understood to be mine. Here I found 


everything that I could wish, either for com- 


fort or luxury; and as I felt fatigue, I flung 
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myself upon the soft bed of down, and soen 
was sound asleep. 

I slept for along time. When I awoke I 
heard sounds in the distance, and knew that 
people were moving. Here in these caverns 
there was no difference between day and 
night, but, by modes of which I was ignorant, 
a regular succession was observed of waking 
times and sleeping times. | 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


THE ABYSSINIANS. 


Tue expedition of the Italians to the Red Sea 
has recalled to the notice of the Western world 
one of the most peculiar peoples on the face of 
the globe. The Abyssinians of to-day, the mod- 
ern representatives of the ancient Ethiopians, are 
in their way and manner enshrined in a semi- 
mysterious halo, as were their namesakes in tlie 
days of Homer and the Greek poets. All the re- 
liable information that we possess of these in- 
habitants of ‘“‘the Switzerland of Africa” agrees 
in distinguishing them as the possessors of a 


decayed but once vigorous and peculiar civiliza-. 
_ tion and culture, that exhibited the presence of 


factors and agencies not found elsewhere on the 


African continent. Nearest connected geograp)h- . 


ically with Egypt, it is nevertheless certain that 
the civilization of the land of the Pharaolis in- 
fluenced but little, even indirectly, the literature 


_and culture that at one time found a safe retreat 


in the strongholds of the Abyssinian mountains. 
Ethiopia did not become a civilized land until the 
destinies of Egypt had passed into the hands of 
the Romans. Abyssinian civilization represents 
a type other than the Egyptian. It reached its 
highest stage of development under the influences 
of the Greco-Roman world of thought, as this 
was modified and reshaped through Christian in- 
fluences. 

A number of features conspire to make the 
Abyssinians a peculiar people. They are the rep- 
resentatives of a historic nation. They never call 
themselves Abyssinians. This term is derived 
from the Arabic, and signifies a mixture. It 
was applied to them by their neighbors across 
the Red Sea to characterize them as a people who 
had not remained pure in the family and tribal de- 
scent of which the Semitic peoples are so proud, 
but had been more or less mixed with the non- 
Semitic tribes of Africa. The Abyssinians use 
the old name Ethiopians, and emphatically reject 
that of Abyssinians. They prefer, however, the 
designation ‘‘Geez” (¢. ¢., Freedmen), which is 
the native appellation, and corresponds to the 
term Franks, used by a number of peoples in 
Europe. 

They are a Semitic people, and as such belong 
to the same family of nations of which the He- 
brews, the Arabs, the Syrians, the Babylonians, 
and Assyrians are also members. In national 
characteristics they thus naturally differ entirely 
from the Aryan races, of whom the Greeks and 
the Latins are the best representatives. The 
case is all the more peculiar because the Abys- 
sinians are the only Semitic people in history 
that has derived its civilization from an Aryan 
source. Even the Babylonians form no excep- 
tion to this, for the Sumero-Accadian culture, 
which is thought to have preceded the Babylo- 


‘nian period, is one whose existence is very doubt- 


ful, and which, if it existed, myst have been 
Turanian in character. The other Semitic peo- 
ples, each in its own way, developed whatever 6f 
tendencies for progress they had independently of 


foreign influences—at least, of non-Semitic influ- — 


ences. Not so in Ethiopia. Here a distinctly 
Aryan civilization was planted in Semitic soil, 
with a result somewhat unique. People who 
naturally had all the traits of character and indi- 
vidualitvy we find so prominent in the Hebrew 
and Arab were brought under civilizing ‘influ- 
ences that originated in the ethnological atmos- 
phere of the Greeks and Romans. The result 
was that Abyssinian culture represented some 
distinctive- marks of both families of nations, 
the Semitic as well as the Aryan. The Semitic 
conservatism is strangely blended with Arvan 
progressiveness, The intense personal religion 
of the Semitic, which is a matter almost entirely 


‘of sentiment and feeling, is in the Abyssinian 


found united with the entirely un-Semitic logical 
instincts of the Aryan. With his Semitic breth- 
ren he is willing to slay a man who will not 
agree with him in religion, and with the Aryan 
he will dispute with his theological adversary for 
days about the two natures of Christ. 

This double character of the Abyssinian world 
of thought finds expression also in his language, 
particularly in his syntax. The national litera- 
ture has been developed entirely under Greek 
influences, with the result that the severely plain, 
almost agglutinative, syntax natural to the Se- 
mitic tongues has in the Ethiopic assumed a flexi- 
bility and variety of possibilities in the expression 
of the finest relations of thought that at first 
glance seem contrary to the Semitic geniue. And 
yet in examining it close we see in it only Semitic 
germs developed under Arvan influences. 

The Abyssinians are a South Semitic people, 
and as sch nearest related to the Arabs. That 
they orikinally dwelt in southern Arabia is a 
fixed fact, based upon the native traditions, upon 
certain inscriptions, and upon the character of 
their alphabet. They are the only Semitic peo- 
ple that ever lived on the African continent, the 
Carthaginians being such only in language, but 
not ethnologically. They are, further, the only 
Semitic people that as a nation accepted Chris- 
tianity. In their case, as often in the annals of 
missions, the introduction of Christianity and of 
civilization went hand in hand. In the fourth 
century Greek Christianity was introduced. Soon 
after this the great controversies on the person 
of Christ broke out in the Oriental churches. The 
Abyssinians, taking sides with the Monophysites 
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of Egypt, separated from the Church general. 
What took place thus doctrinally was soon done 
geographically also. Mohammedanism arose, con- 
quered Egypt and North Africa, but could not 
conquer Abyssinia. This-was the only Christian 
people in Africa that was not subdued. Sepa- 
rated in this way from all the other nations with 
which it was connected by the ties of religion and 
civilization, and engaged in a struggle for life and 
death with the religion and culture represented 
by the aggressj$e power of Mohammedanism, it 
does not require a prophetic eye to foresee what 
would result for a people constituted as were the 
Abyssinians. The object of their national exist- 
ence could be nothing else than the preservation 
of those principles and that religion for which so 
much danger had been incurred. Historical cir- 
cumatances thus came to the aid of the conserva- 
tism so natural to all Semitics. An advance in 
any direction could not be expected in these prem- 
ises. The preservation of what had been the tra- 
ditional’ possessions of the people in religion, cult- 
ure, literature, and life must constitute the only 
object of existence. i 

Nor did or do the actual facts in the case dis- 
appoint expectation awakened from the presence 
of such historical factors. For nearly one thou- 
sand vears Abyssinia remained in absolute seclu- 
sion, and without intercourse with the Christian 
world. Rumors of the existence of a Christian 
nation on the eastern coast of Africa had in- 
deed always been afloat among the nations of 
western Europe, and in the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese sent out a fleet to search for this mys- 
terious land. It was rediscovered. It was found 
that the state of religion and culture, as far as 
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external features were concerned, was substan- 
tially the same as that of the Greek world when 
the Abyssinian people were doomed to national 
seclusion. The spirit of these institutions was 
indeed gone, but the form was still there, and is 
there yet. The religion and worship of Abyssinia 
are in spirit a caricature of genuine Christiani- 
tv, but in external form it is a petrified formalism 
of the Greek Christianity of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The Church and the civilization of Abys- 
sinia are one of the ruins of the Oriental world, 
venerable and instructive ; but they are not ruins 
in stone and brick, as are those in Babylonia and 
Nineveh. The decadence of public and private 
virtue has gone hand in hand with the decay of 
genuine religion. Especially when Mohammed- 
anism ceased to be an aggressive enemy, the ab- 
sence of the necessity of combining to ward off 
a dahger threatening national existence caused 


ceaseless internecine wars, and finally brought 


about that lamentable state of affairs that now 
prevails in Abyssinia. 

But the peculiar fate of the Abyssinians has 
not been without its advantages to literature and 
to the Church. As a nation it seems to have had 
the same mission to perform that the monks and 
the monasteries of the Middle Ages performed, 
namely, to preserve for an age that could appre- 
ciate their merits the remains of an earlier and 
better civilization. A large number of important 
works which had been lost to literature in Greek 
and Latin have been preserved and have been 
rediscovered in the Ethiopic language. Some of 
these literary treasures have been weighed in the 
criti¢al scales, and have been found exceedingly 
valuable. 


COASTING MADE EASY. 


In New England, and in other parts of the 
United. States where there are natural hills for 
coasters, the toboggan of Canada lms made little 
headway. People in such places continue to do 
their sliding on the heavy combination sleds 
which are to toboggans as whale-boats to gondo- 
las, or as eagles to carrier-pigeons. Undoubt- 
edly the toboggan is much to be preferred for 
persons with ordinary nerves, and is far less 
dangerous. We seldom hear of a serious acci- 
dent at tobogganing, whereas the papers every 
winter contain plenty of paragraphs telling of 
severe and even fatal injuries done by the 
“ double-rippers” of New England and the ‘ bob- 
sleds” of the Middle and Western States. Of 
course young and ardent coasters would not be 
likely to want the excitement of the sport cur- 
tailed in any degree, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected of those who have been accustomed to 
flying down mile-long hills om runners of steel 
that they would turn enthusiastically to tobog- 
gans. There are places, however, where the 
Canadian methods would naturally obtain an 
easy foot-hold, and New York is one of them. 
The reason is that this is a city of very level sur- 
faces. In a place which has no hills to speak of 


there is precious little opportunity, of course, for | 


sliding down. hill in the old-fashioned manner, 
but the toboggan, which is peculiar in having a 
hill to go along with it, is perfectly practicable, 
Even the necessary snow has been forth-coming 
this winter, though.in nothing like the quanti- 
ties that were the despair of the Street-cleaning 
Commissioners of eight and ten years ago. 


~ 


Then tohogganing is a picturesque sport, and 
there is considerably less work about it than 
about the old-fashioned sliding. The stvle of 
costumes of the tobogzanhers is shown in the pic- 
ture on page 101, representing the slide at Fleet- 
wood Park. The dress includes blanket over- 
coat, sash, tuque, leggings, and moccasins, and is 
full of picturesqueness in shape and color. The 
picture also.shows Ube artificial nature of the to- 
boggan hills, and affords an idea of the labor: 
saving elemént in tobogganing as compared with 
the natural domestic process. Dragging a toboxg- 
gan is not much like dragging a one-hundred- 
pound sled, and .going up a well-arranged flight” | 
of stairs is easier than climbing a steep and slip- 
pery acclivity. It will be seen that at Fleetwood 
Park there are two sets of hills facing one an- § 
other. The arrangement is not exactly a solu- 
tion of the problem of perpetual motion, but it 
looks that way, and it goes far to make tobog- 
ganing easy. The coaster will not be dble to 
slide to the apex of the hill opposite, but he will | 
get well along toward it, and will not be subject- 
ed to the tedious business of trudging all the way 
back over the route by which he has come. Alt 
he need do will be to motint a few stairs and 
start again. A minimum of climbing and a max-. 
imum of sliding have been kindly arranged for 


‘him by a management which is pleased to be 


alert and skilful in his service. At Rideau Hall, 
in Ottawa, the residence of the Governor-General 
of Canada, there is no such generous provision 
for tobogganers. The hill there is only a single 
one, and a full climb must be the accompaniment 
of every slide—a drawback less appreciable, pet- 
haps, to Canadians, than to New-Yorkers, 
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I. VIII. | And their mel- 
Telleth how the ancholy dizap-° 
rich merchant T was a wealthy merchant, : ' The youngman He guilelessly approached the pair, pearance from 


and his beaute- 
ous daughter 
Sorth to slide 
upon the treach- 


erous toboggan. § That she with him might ride. 


II. 
Speaketh ofa = A comely youth was standing near, 


worthy but poor 
man who 
oveth the lady, 


Jact to her 


Showeth why. For crusty was: the wealthy sire; . 
- And had he pressed his suit, 
Gadzooks! I ween the youth had felt 


A large parental boot. 
IV. 


Erplaineth the “lwas in the glove department 
The young man’s lot was cast; 

’Mid dry-goods, laces, notions, 
His busy days were passed. 


setuation in life 
or the youth 
aforesaid, 


V. 


Relateth his in-- But when the shades of evening 


Who sought the icy slide, 


Who long had loved the maid, 
but hath never Dut ne’er had voiced his sentiments— 
In sooth, he was afraid. 


speaketh the 
rich merchant 


maid of whom 
he is enamored. 


And bowing low, spake he: 


And with him came his daughter dear, 4 thelorely ‘* Fair lady and kind sir, I fain 
Would have ye ride with me. 


mortal view. 
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ration to ride, 


Showeth the 
manner where- . 
hy the youth srim 
getteth start of 
the stern parent. 


qire consent Outspeeds the very best; 
ride with kim. you should deign to ride thereon, 
‘Twould give ye added zest.” 


The graybeard, he of treachery 
Bethought not nor of guile, 

invitation,and But briefly thanked the youth, and so 

Prepared to ride the while. 


The young man’s face grew. strangely 


X. 


XI. 


(The lady sat before) ; 
But ere the father gained a seat, 
Away the couple tore. 


And qiveth his 
XII. the same. 


Of the lattes Away upon the glist’ning slide 
Like lightning sped the pair. 


his wont to weep 


speaketh of the 


and 


opinion regard- _ 


XV. 
Away, away. upon their course 
The fleeting lovers flew: 
Downward into the black bevond 
They disappeared from view. 


XVI. 
What magic that toboggan had 
None ever knew. Alack! 
The dry-goods the lady fair, ' 
They nevermore came back. 
* * 


A bent and white-haired gentleman 


Roams near the rimy slide, 
And marks, with face o’erlined with 
care, 
The couples downward glide. 


XVIII. 
With tearful eye he looks’ upon 
The people passing by, 
Then shakes his head despondently, 
And heaves a bitter sigh. 
XIX. 
Policeman X. has testified 
That of a wintry night. 
When all the town is fast asleep. 
He sees a grewsome sight: 


XX. 


A couple all in snowy white. 


Go down the slide like mad. 


Fell o’er the frozen snow, 
habit. Tobogganing, with wild delight, 
It was his wont to go. 
VI. ; 
Reiterateth that This comely youth, I said, was nigh, | Of his vain 
rea —. Who loved the lady fair, offer to those 
And with him his toboggan new, pero _— 
Possessed of powers rare. 
VII. 
Dwelleth on the | P 
ennobling senti- And when he marked her standing there, their inadit- 


ments which 
And felt. her presence near, 


on the near ap- He longed to be the frost-bite keen 
Which nibbled at her ear. 


ity to aid him. 


The father called to them, amazed, 
Then, frenzied, tore his hair. © 


XIII. 
“What, ho! O’ertake them he who can, 
And bring my daughter back, 


Nor corner lots, nor bonds nor stocks, 


Nor red gold shall he lack.” 


| XIV. | 
But motionless the sliders stood, 
Nor did they move a limb; 
So swift the youth went down the slide, 
‘Twere vain to follow him. 


He says it is the lovers’ ghosts 
A-fleeing from their dad. 
XXI. 


Narrateth how Still m the glove department, 


the ill-fated Y  * §till in the notions too, 
uthischer- Yea, even at the cashier’s desk, 
hed in hia for- 

mer haunts, 


They tell this tale o’er-true, 


XXII. 


And detaileth AS Showing how a dry-goods man * 


the manner in 
When crossed in love can_die. 


cital of this The lady clerks exclaim, ‘* Just think!” 
The gents k, My eye!” 


¢ W. C. EDGAR. 
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- PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, 


On January 30th, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Professor Asa Gray died, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and by his demise the United 


- States has lost the most distinguished of its sci- 


entific men. It was not alone on account of the 
many years so honorably filled that Professor 
Gray was considered as the Dean of the Ameri- 
van faculty of science, but because of his eminent 
talents. Born in Paris, Oneida County, New 


_ York, in 1810, Asa Gray: received his diploma 


as doctor in 1831. Early in life he showed a dis- 
position toward botanical research; and in lieu 


~ of practising medicine, devoted himself to the 


study of plants. In 1834 he was made botanist 
to the United States Exploring Expedition, but 
resigned before the expedition sailed. His first 
professional positidn was when, in 1842, he be- 
came attached to Harvard College. Before this, 


as early as 1836, his work on the Hiements of 


Botany had been published. Later on came a 
series of works on plant life, and a special one, 
Structural and Systematic Botany, which to-day, 
as a text-book, is wonderful for its exactness and 
comprehensiveness. In 1848 appeared The Gen- 
era of Plants of the United States and a Manual 
of Botany of the Northern United States, which 
passed through many editions. In 1854 he com- 
menced his examination of the plants brought to 
the United States by the Pacific Exploring Ex- 
pedition under Captain W1LKgs, and at once Pro- 
fessor Gray showed how thorough had been his 
studies, and how complete was his acquaintance 
with the flora of the world. When, later on, 
Darwin startled human intelligenée with his 
theory of development, many of the botanical 
data found in the Origin of Species were based 
on the accurate data furnished by Asa Gray. 
Later jon, as it may be noticed in Darwin’s more 
revenj publications, he gives.Asa Gray the high- 
est position as a botanist, and classes him for 
deep insight into nature and its workings with 
Lyxit and Huxuiry. In the United States, when 
the Darwinian theory was first broached, AGassiz, 
who was the disciple of Cuvier, was its most 
powerful opponent. In Asa Gray, Darwin found 
an able. defendant. To Gray, nature’s great se- 
quence had always been clear. He may have 
differed materially with Darwin in regard to the 
first great cause. Some years ago, when at the 
meeting of the British Association at Montreal, 


. Asa Gray read a paper on American and Euro- 
pean flora, noting their peculiarities; for cosmical — 


acquaintance with this vast subject, for power of 
generalization, this paper will live as one of the 
most brilliant pages in the book of modern sci- 


ence. 
In 1873 Professor Gray may be said to have 
ceased lecturing at Harvard. Devoting himself 
more and more to his studies, he spent most of his 
time with his herbarium, engaged. in completing 
“his great work on 7'he American Flora. Hon- 
ored abroad; having had showered on him all 
those patents of academical nobility the univer- 


. sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, can give, 


called on incessantly in his later days to add, by 
his presence alone, lustre to scientific congresses, 
- Asa Gray preferred the quiet of his own home, 
the Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. Asa Gray 
was the most congénial and delightful of men. 
Eloquent to a degree, having all the scholarly 
gifts, writing and talking the best and purest 


‘English, the books Asa Gray published, the 


speeches he delivered, will always be admirable 
for their precision, elegance, and force. Conver- 
sationally, no one could listen to him without 
being struck by the charm of his manner. He 
bore his many years with grace and dignity, and 
to even a short few months before his death the 
fire of his youth showed no appearance of ex- 
tinction. Asa Gray’s name will remain associated 
with science not alone in the land of his birth, 
but all over the world. 


THE “NANCY’S” LUCK. 


A Lone row of bathing houses, all more or less 
demoralized by the fierce gales of winter, and far- 
ther lapsing at frequent intervals from the lines 
of summer rectitude as some exceptionally heavy 
a rolled in from the howling darkness off shore. 
Such was the scene. The actors at first were 
two men, both of them clad in oil-skins and sou’- 
westers, each with a coil of rope and a lantern on 
his arm, and both busy trying to save the com- 

ny’s property. It was no holiday work this. 

alf the time they were mid-leg deep in the wash 
of cold salt-water, and they had ever to keep an 
eye to seaward for the extra big rollers that from 


a 
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time to time added a few more bath-houses to 
the list of casualties, and sucked the débris down 
the steep beach in a seething vortex of under- 
tow. Suve for the ghastly white luminosity of 
breaking waves, and the infinitesimal gleam of 
the two lanterns over a little circle of boiling 
foam, there was not a particle of light. The 
ocean was having its own way that night—nearly 
its last chance for the season—and it de- 
termined to make the most of it. Out of the 
southeast the wind had come all day, thick with 
driving rain. When night fell, one could hardly 
see the light-house from the bathing beach, and 
everybody knows Aduesquit Light is one of the 
most powerful on the coast. | 

The two men at work among the bathing houses 
were old beach-combers and surf-men, members 
of the life-saving crew as well, and while they 
manfully kept up the fight with the hungry sea, 
eyes and ears were alert for off-shore sounds. 
Suddenly they both paused, as it were with a com- 
mon impulse, and with salt-water streaming from 
their sou’westers, strove to penetrate the murky 
veil that hung over the ocean. 

“ W’at were that, Bill?” 

“ Mighty like tlie slattin’ o’ canvas, I thought.” 

They stood, with the undertow swirling about 
their feet, shielding their eyes from the level 
dashes of spray, and peering intently into the 
offing. 

Almost at the same instant their trained eyes 
caught the uncertain twinkle of lights, red and 
green, which told. them that a vessel was coming 
head ‘on toward the beach. Waving their lan- 
terns, they shouted vain warnings in the teeth of 
the gale, but they might as well have hailed a 
cyclone, for the wind whisked away the words half 


formed from their lips. Borne upon a mighty 


wall of water, the reeling spa:s and tattered can- 


vas of a square-rigged vessel and the black mass 


of her bows lifted for an instant against the sky, 
and the two men fled for their lives up the beach. 
Bill Nichols declares to this day that her dolphin- 
striker just missed his head as she rode in, crash- 
ing through the line of bathing houses, and 
ploughing up the beach with her forefoot as a lo- 
comotive engine ploughs a snow-drift. The dou- 
ble-reefed foresail went into ribbons on the in- 
stant, the fore-topmast snapped off like a stick Of 
candy, just above the cap, and carried the main- 
royal with it as it fell. There was a rattle of 
blocks and crash of falling spars, a chorus of 
hoarse shouts, and then, as if the gale had dune 
its worst and was satisfied, there came a lull. 
The sea swept back the loose spoil that its last 
supreme effort had gathered, but it left firmly 
stranded, high if not dry, on Adnesquit Beach, 
the bark Nancy P. Jt Silas Coffin, master, 
bound for Boston, with a,thousand bales of cot- 
ton in the hold. 

The two surf-men followed the receding wave 
back down the beach, and looked up in silence 
at the towering bows. Captain Coffin and his 
first officer scrambled forward through the tan- 
gle on deck and looked over the bulwarks. 

“‘ Hello there!” he roared, “ where be I?” — 

“ Well, cap,” answered Bill, finding his voice, 


“if you keep her the way she p’ints, you’ll go 


plumb through the Ocean House on Adnesquit. 
That’s where.”’ 
Captain Coffin did a mest extraordinary thing 
under the circumstances. He turned to his first 
officer and poked him facetiously in the ribs. 
“Done it, by gosh!” said the mate, under his 
reath 


“The Nancy’s luck every time!’ rejoined the 
skipper, and the two seamen shook hands en- 
thusiastically right there on the forecastle peak, 


with the salt spray driving over them, and the, 


ship trembling with the shock of breaking 
rollers. | 

It was but a momentary lapse from profes- 
sional etiquette. The superior officer instantly 
resumed his pre tive of rank, and the niate 
as quickly subsided to his natural level. | 


“Lay for’ard here, all hands!” was the word; 
and both watches went smartly to work with 


ready knives cutting away the rigging and spars 
that hung over the side. 

The sea still smote mightily upon the stern, 
and made short work with the rudder, which it 
soon twisted off, but Captain Coffin summoned 
the cook, who was a good sailor-man upon 
sion, and the two warped some old sails down 
over the transom to deaden the force of the sea, 
which threatened to smash in the stern lights, 
and seriously incommode Mrs. Coffin and the 
baby. These important personages, respectively 
in a state of terror and indifference, were await- 
ing their fate and orders from the husband and 
father. Presently that individual put his head 
down the companion-way. 

“ Well, old lady, how goes it?” 

“Oh, Silas, what’s happened ?” and the little 
woman went toward him with the baby in her 
arms. | 
“Well, for one thing, we’ve been cast away !”” 

“Oh! oh!’ and she clasped her baby closer 
and sank down on the cabin floor. 

“ Now, Polly, don’t you take on. I were goin’ 
on to say it’s a most fortunate thing. e’re 
safe as a church, hard and fast on Adnesquit, 
and the tide runnin’ ebb, and wind and the sea 
goin’ down. What more can you want? You 
can go ashore for a walk if you like. It’ll be 
daylight in an hour or two.” ; 

“Oh, Silas! Wrecked 9” | 

“Yes; but never you mind; we’re all right. 
Now you jest turn in and go to sleep. We're 
safer than we have been any time sence we 
passed Cape Hatteras.” 
~ Worn out with fright and anxiety, and reas- 
sured by the obviously subsiding violence of the 
storm, Polly, who was a Gloucester girl, and used 
to minding masculine orders when on shipboard, 
turned in, and was soon fast asleep with her baby 
int her arms. 

When day broke, the guests at the Ocean House 
(something of a winter resort, owing to an alleged 


understanding between the hotel proprietor and 
leading physicians in neighboring cities) saw a 
fine large bark-rigged vessel on the beach, with 
her white figure-head looking over the low sand- 
dunes that bordered the promenade, and her jib-. 
boom reaching over the edge of the asphalt. 
She had come ashore on the very top of a spring- 
tide, running under storm canvas before a first- 
class easterly gale. As luck would have it, she 
was picked up at the last moment by a huge 
rollec—the combined resultant of several smaller 
ones that had joined forces in the race shoreward 
—and landed, as we have seen, with her cutwater 
right in among Captain BfffNichols’s bathing 
hcuses. When the tide ebbed and the wind went 
down, there was not more than a foot or two of 
water at her stern-post, and after another tide 
had done its work, throngs of curious sight-seers 
walked all around her, dry-shod, at low-water. She 
had taken the ground very easily, losing nothing 
but the upper spars of her fore and main masts, 
and lay, with a comfortable list to port, in a bed 


_ of sand, Where'she rested as securely as if it had 


been made on purpose for her. 

As soon as there was any hope of finding the 
telegraph office open, Silas let himself down over 
the bows and sent a despatch to his owner in New 


York, which brought that person down post-haste 


by the eleven o’clock train. On board the bark 
breakfast was ready at the usual hour. The sea 
had gone down with the tide, and save for a heavy 
ground-swell the ocean was calm. Captain Coffin 
had returned betimes, and was ready to sit down 
with his wife in the cozy little cabin to a genuine 
down-East breakfast of salt cod, baked beans, 
doughnuts, and coffee. The baby was tempora- 
rily laid upon a settee, and secured by a safety- 
net constructed by his papa. It has been said 
that Mary Coffin, née Dommet, was a Gloucester 
girl, but it has not been stated that two short: 
years before she was the acknowledged belle of 
the place. Silas was one of the Nantucket Cof- 
fins, famous sailor-men every one, and soon after 
he began going to the Banks on a Gloucester boat 
he fell a victim to Mary’s charms. It was a 
rather long courting, as sailors’ courtships go. 
Mary was not disposed to surrender her sceptre 
too easily. Silas was a, smart fellow, however, 
and s00n had command of a smack. How he 
came to be skipper of the Nancy P. Jackson will 
appear before the story ends. 

He was rather distrait for a while at this par- 
ticular repast, but at length he broke silence with : 
“Polly, I expect we’re here for all summer. Them 
wreckers can’t get us afloat agin under three or 
four months, if they do at all.” 

“Will you have to stay here, Silas ?” 

“Yes, Polly, I expect I'll have to. You see, 
this ain’t like an ord’nary wreck. Here we be, 
sound as a dollar; forall I know, cargo all right ; 
and—and bein’ it’s my fault that we’re here at_ 
all, why, it cert’nly ‘pears like I'd ought to stay | 
and see the thing 

“ How could it happen, Silas ?” 

“Why, you see, Polly, it was the thickest kind 
of a night, and the rollin’ and pitchin’ got the 
compass off its bearings somehow” (here Silas 
gulped a little), “and she got off afore the wind, 


‘and she wouldn’t neither fall off nor come up. 


So here we be.” . | 

Polly had been watching her husband keenly 
during this rather halting explanation, and when 
he stopped, somewhat confusedly, she rose, and 
coming round the cabin table to him, sat down on 
his knee, and holding his face up, made him look 
at her. She was still distractingly pretty, this 
Gloucester belle, and Silas was still very much in 
love with her. Nevertheless he fidgeted uneasily 
under her questioning, and began to say some- 
thing about having to go on deck. 

“ Silas Coffin,” said Polly, “‘ you know perfectly 
well there’s no need to go on deck, and you're 
not telling me a straight story. Now you know 
there’s no use trying to deceive me, and you may 
as well out with it first as last. What is this 
mystery 
: “Why, Polly, girl, the’ ain’t no mystery. It’s 
just as I say.” But his honest gray eyes dropped 
uneasily under his wife’s searching gaze, and she 
had to pull his beard to make him look up at her. 

Polly, being a sailor’s daughter, had a full ap- 
preciation of the necessity of subordination aboard 
ship, or at Jeast on deck, when the ship is at sea 
or afloat. But in port, or its equivalent, or in the 
cabin, she was accustomed to exercise a certain 
amount of wifely tyranny. Silas was like most 
young married men—he was not yet thirty—and 
was very susceptible to feminine influence, partic- 
ularly when the said influence enforced itself by 
such methods as Pully was lawfully able to com- 
mand. This time, however, he was not respon- 
sive, and his mood soon reflected itself in Polly’s 
temper. Her manner, which had at first been 
playful, took on a suspicion of petulance, and 
soon resolved itself into downright anger. It 
was very unbecoming in Polly, and the reader 
shall not be prejudiced against her. Rather let 
wrath be turned against Silas, who had not a 
word to say for himself. Indeed he hadn’t much 
opportunity, for Polly’s was a sharp and ready 
tongue, and it ran so steadily that the mate dared 
not come below for his breakfast, but hung about, 
just for’ard of the deck-house, waiting for the 
domestic tempest to blow over, until, a happy 
thought occurring to him, he went aft to the boat 
that hung from the stern davits, and dragging 
thence a spare tackle and fall, let them come 
down with a bang on deck, and then hauled the 
heavy blocks toward the starboard quarter, just 
over where he knew the junior Coffin must be 
asleep. The ruse was successful. As he paused 
at the break of the deck he heard a very lusty 
infantile outery, and Mrs, Coffin’s stream of re- 
proach was cut short. 

Could he have seen through the deck-house 
roof he would have beheld Silas standing up, an 
angry flush on his face, telling his wife to mind 
her own business, and that there were some things 
women couldn’t know about. Poor Polly’s wrath 
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had expended itself by this time, and she burst 
into tears when baby lifted up thé voice of lam- 
entation, and fled into her room a very angry an 
tearful mamma. The baby’s outcry was quickly 
stilled from force of circumstances, but as the 
little chap reposed in the maternal arms he must 
have wondered in his infantile mind what made 
her shake so. At all events matters were not 
satisfactory, and he made his dissatisfaction very 
apparent. Polly had to check her sobs for the 
sake of her child, and, like many a mother before 
her, managed to assuage her own wrath for his 
sake. 

The twelve o’clock dinner was an uncomforta- 
ble affair. Riker, the mate, a Cape Ann man, 
perceiving his superior officer’s mood, dared not 
endeavor to make himself agreeable, as usual ; 
and Polly, with her eyes still red, did not preside 


with her usual Iight-heartedness. It took Silas 


just twelve minutes by the cabin clock to swal- 
low his dinner and.go on deck again, and right 
glad was he of the diversion when, at two o’clock, 
the whistle of the New York train sounded, and 
presently he saw Mr. Rainsford, grip-sack in hand, 
come striding down the beach. Silas stood by 
the starboard cathead like a prisoner in the dock 
awaiting sentence. Rainsford came within hail, 
the crowd of sight-seers giving way with an in-’ 
stinctive recognition of his right, and with due 
solemnity climbed up by a pair of man-ropes 
which, by Silas’s order, were lowered to the beach | 
for his accommodation. 

Silas led the way aft, Riker following, at Mr. 
Rainsford’s request, and the silent and austere 
procession of three vanished down the companion- 
way, leaving the crew of eight men, with the 
boatswain in charge’ of the deck, gazing after 
them. 

“Guess there’s goin’ to be some music for the 
‘ole man’* now,” said the boatswain to the men 
nearest him. 

“You bet your life there is; the ‘ole woman’ 
7 better come on deck if she don’t like that 

ind!” 

But no “ole woman” appeared, and the boat- 
swain, going aft, was amazed to hear what seemed 
to him sounds of suppressed mirth issuing from 
the cabin. Had he dared to look down the com- 
panion-way he would have seen Rainsford slap- 
ping Silas on the back, and then shaking hands 
with him and Riker, who stood by in a state of 
decorously subdued hilariousness. 

- “You couldn’t have done it better,” Rainsford 
was saying. ‘‘ How did you manage it ?” 

“ Well, it was mostly luck, Mr. Rainsford. It 
Was so thick off shore that we couldn’t make the - 
light till we was clost in on the beach.” 

“Nonsense! I always told you you were too 
modest, Captain Coffin. I wonder you ever braced 
up enough to ask Mary Dommet to marry you. 
By-the-way, how is she, and the kid ?” 7 

“Ob, they’re all right enough!” Bnt a cloud 
came over Silas’s bronzed face, and he lowered | 
his voice. “ Polly don’t know a word of this, 
Mr. Rainsford, but she suspicions something, and 
she took on awful this morning ’cause I wouldn’t 
let on. Can’t E-tell her now, sir?” and though 
Silas stood with his back to the light his voice 
betrayed him, and the mate shuffled uneasily on 
his feet as if he wanted to slink up the companion- 
way to avoid a scene. 

“Don’t go, Mr. Riker,” said the irrepressible 
Rainsford. ‘Tell her? Why, of course you may, 
oldman. Why didn’t you tell her before? Where 
isshe?” | 

Silas pointed with his thumb over his shoulder 
toward a state-room with deor fast shut, but he . 
did not speak. 

“The devil! You don’t mean that you brought 
her into this: scrape? Youoldsinner! You don’t 
deserve to have such a wife.” 

“Well, Mr. Rainsford,” pleaded Silas, anxious- 
ly, “I did feel almighty mean a-doing of it, but I 
got kind of homesick whiles we was fitting out, 
and sent for her and the young one; and we got 
settled sort of comfortable like on board, and I 
thought I'd just let her stay till we got down to 
Savannah: I could #énd her home from there. 
Well, when it came to the p’int, I kind of hated 
to say good-by, and at length thinks I, why, darn 
it all, if it comes to that, we may as well all go 


‘down together ; but if things turn out right, Polly 


will be on hand to see the fun.” 

“Good enough! Coffin, you’re a génius. I 
never thought of having her here. hy, man, 
she and the kid will be the most taking part of 
the performance. The women will go into fits 
over the baby, and—” But he stopped himself. 
He was about to say that every man who saw 
Polly once would want to see her again, but he 
reflected that perhaps Silas might not altogether 
relish this sort of notoriety, so he held his peace. 
“‘ But where is she ?” he went on. “ Mrs. Coffin!” 
raising his voice, “ aren’t you going to do the hon- 
ors of the ship ?”’ 

Silas rather timidly opened the state-room door, 
and caught his wife putting her hair to rights be- 
fore the little mirror. He whispered a few words, 
which cleared up her face wonderfully, and she 
came out and shook hands with Rainsford, whom 
she had evidently met before, judging from the 
pretty color that came to her cheeks at his greet- 
ing. The fact was that some three years earlier 
she had an innocent little flirtation with Rains- 
ford, he being at the time on a fishing expedition 
to the Banks with this very Silas Coffin whose | 
wife she now was. | 

“ Where’s the ‘young un’?” asked Rainsford, 
with the shrewd diplomacy whereby perfidious 
of wantin g mo- 

rs. 

_ “He’s asleep,” said Polly, with anima- 
tion at the interest expressed. ‘You shall see 
him by-and-by.” Then assuming, after the man- 
ner of women, that a man always wants something 
to eat, she called the*cook, ordered cold baked 


* Among sailors the captain is always referred to as 
the ‘‘old man,” and his wife as the “‘old ” no 
matter what their ages be. 
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beans and doughnuts, and bade him make coffee. 
Then the four sat down, while Rainsford ate and 
talked business, 

_ The landlord was not disposed to pay Rains- 
ford’s price for the wreck, but certain amicable 
arrangements were made between the two—Rains- 
ford contracting to deliver the cotton on the beach, 
and the hotel-keeper agreeing to turn out his whole 
force of horses to haul it up to the railroad. It 
took only two or three days to discharge Nancy's 

of cotton and ship it to Boston by rail. 
But meanwhile her light did not remain, as it 
were, concealed under a bushel. On the day suc- 
ceeding the wreck paragraphs began to make their 
appearance in the leading journals of New York 
and Philadelphia, both of which cities are, as all 
the world knows, within easy reach of Adnesquit. 
The following may serve as a sample: 

“Early visitors to Adnesquit will this season 
enjoy the novel spectacle of a ‘real wreck’ in 
front of the Ocean House. The loss of the bark 
Naney P. Jackson—duly chronicled in our col- 
umns at the time of its occurrence—turns out to 
be of especial interest. 

“The vessel lies with a picturesque cant to one 
side, and already artists with their sketch-books 
and photographers with their cameras are to be 
seen on points of vantage along the sand-dunes, 
It is understood that the captain and his family 
—the latter consisting of his wife, a blooming 
- matron of five-and-twenty, and a bouncing baby 
boy—will make their home on the stranded bark 
during the summer. It is no very difficult matter 
to visit this interesting little family group who 
80 narrowly escaped a watery grave. The oper- 
ations of the Coast Wrecking Company too will 
afford an interesting study for mechanics and 
engineers, for it is believed that the vessel has 
sustained no material damage, and can be suc- 
cessfully floated at a not far distant date.” = 

From this time forward the plot thickened. 
Visw..< during the first day came aboard freely, 
climbing up by the fore-chains. Next morning 


- . Silas hung over the bows a notive, printed in large 


letters, to the effect that, owing to the large num- 
ber of visitors, it had become necessary to charge 
an admission fee of twenty-five cents. The rope- 
Jadder gave out within forty-eight hours from 
constant use, and the carpenter built a stout 
wooden one to take its place. But this, in turn, 
was superseded by a gangway practicable for wo- 
men, for during all this time the bluffs were lined 
by a numerous representation of the fair sex, who 
were only deterred from attempting the perilous 
‘ladder by innate modesty and the presence of 
masculine spectators. 

By the end of the week the hotel-keepers and 
railway managers had “ caught on”—if the expres- 
sion is permissibie—and the two cities, with the 
intervening country, were placarded with an- 
nouncements like this: 


GRAND EXCURSION TO ADNESQUIT BEACH! 
‘Tickets for the round clam-bake and 


WRECK OF THE “NANCY P. JACKSON,’ 
FIVE DOLLARS. ‘ 


No such opportunity likely to occur again. 


Some of the posters bore highly colored pic- 
tures of sea, storm, and shipwreck, and the re- 
sult was an unprecedented throng of visitors 
from ten o’clock in the morning, w the first 
train came in, till after dark, — 

It was soon apparent that no mortal mamma, 
not to mention her baby, could endure the strain 
of remaining constantly on duty, and Rainsford, 
ever fertile of expedients, concocted a scheme 
whereby, under cover of night, a relief consistin 
of two other babies and their mammas, im : 
from eastern Massachusetts, were sm on 
board, Despite the indignant incredulity of their 
respective mammas, the babies were dressed up 
so that the average visitor could. not tell them 
apart, and then affairs went on swimmingly. It 
was necessary from time to time to make s 
changes in the programme, in order to keep up 
pope excitement. During one week, for in- 
stance, a sort af nautical colony was established 
on board, whose members were engaged in spli- 
cing rope: meng, sai: making nets, and the 
like, by a band ed and a trained quartette 
sang 86a songs, bringing in at intervals regular 
sailor “ shanteys”—an entire novelty to most of 
the audience. 

On another. week a company of actors gave 
Pinafore.on board the Nancy P., with the roar of 
‘surf for an accompaniment, and realistic “stage 
business” of the most taking description. In ad- 
dition to these sporadic entertainments .there were 
clam-bakes of a kind that overthrew’'all precan- 
_ ceived local ideas of such achievements, A corps 
of experts was recruited at Nantucket and along 
Narragansett Bay, where alone the “shore dip- 
ner” is known in perfecti down. 
East olam-bakes were for the first me prepared 
trary to Polly’s expectation, the countert 
babies were not detected, so that at. all hours of 
the day one or other of them was surrounded by 
a circle of admiring females. Now and then the 
“watch below” would cause a momentary panic 
by setting up a squall in its own private state- 
room, but these little contretemps were explained 
away by the quick-witted Yankee women, and 
while suspicious remarks were from time to time 
dropped by observant visitors, the newspapers 
never intimated that there was a plurality of ba- 
bies and mammas on board. 

So the summer wore away, the September gales 


blew themselves out, and when October came the 


Coast Wrecking people cleared away the semi- 
circular breakwater of piles that they had con- 
structed to protect the Nancy’s stern, and made 
ready to take advantage of the anticipated high 
_ tides, which were due early in the month. The 
hotels and railroads determined to close this un- 
precedented season in a blaze of glory, and to 


that end issued flaming programmes announcing 


‘sent aloft, and, with the 
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the relaunching of the stranded bark, with re- 
freshing certainty as to‘time. _ 

At length everything was in and as 
the tide approached its height, Polly and the baby 


were sent ashore, receiving an ovation from the | 


assembled multitude, —— hawsers were pass- 
ed out over the stern, the company’s tugs 
to pull steadily seaward. It was an anx- 
ious moment for Rainsford and Silas, who stood on 
the after deck-house superintending operations. 
But the Nancy’s luck stood by her. The last 
blocks were knocked away, the hydraulic jacks 
exerted their pressure, and with a splintering of 
timber frames and a few rheumatic groans, she 
shook herself after her long rest, lifted a bit on 
an in-coming roller, slid a few yards, stuck fast 
again, lifted once more, and then resumed the reg- 


‘ular roll that proclaimed her again afloat. Such 


a cheer as went up from ten thousand throats 
Adnesquit Beach never heard before. To be sure, 
she leaked like a sieve at first, but there were 
extra hands aboard for the pumps, and the seams 
soon closed. Polly and the baby were taken off 
in a surf-boat. In a few hours new spars were 
for escort 
in case of need, the Nancy set sail for New York. 

It was a merry party that night in the cabin. 
Rainsford, for the first time, made a financial 


statement, which was so favorable that Polly ac- — 


tually cried a little, and insisted that Silas should 
forthwith promise never to go to sea again—a 
promise which he refused to make uncondition- 
ally; and then Rainsford, turning to him, said: 


“ Now, captain, we have been so busy that I have 


never had a chance to fairly hear how you did it. 
Just begin and give me the whole story.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Silas, “there ain’t very much 
to tell, and I reckon you’ve had ’most all of it in 
pieces a’ready. After we got our cotton aboard 
at Savannah we laid inside the bar till we got a 
fair wind up the coast.” 

Here Polly interrupted. ‘Silas, you never told 


* me yet how you came to do this thing. I’m sure 


it was Mr. Rainsford’s idea.” 

“ Well, Polly, I guess you’re about right ; least- 
ways, he had a hand in it. You remember the 
time he went a trip to the Banks with me in the 
Dolly Varden?” 

Polly blushed a little, and admitted that she 
had not forgotten the incident. 

“ Well, one night on the Banks we got a-talkin’ 
what a big thing it would be to beach a ship 
somewhere where she could be made a sort of a 
circus of. He asked me could it be dune, and I 
says yes; and one thing led to another, and it all 
ended by my agreeing to take the contract, for 
half the profits, if he’d find the ship. That was 
three year and more ago, and 1 couldn’t well 


away from the Dolly before this spring; but he, 


Mr Rainsford here, waited patient, and I went to 
New York, as you know, and looked round there 
till I found this bark for sale cheap, considering 
her record as a lucky ship, and bought her.” — 


Unconaciously Silas was talking to Polly, but 


she motioned him to address Rainsford. 


Beg pardon, pulling himself up: 


“Vm always remembering something I haven’t 
told Polly yet. Well, we had the finest kind of 
weather up past Hatteras, but just after we made 
the Delaware Capes the glass began to fall, and it 
began to pipe up from the southeast’ard. We 
stood off shore about forty mile, heading well out 
to sea, till me and Mr. Riker reckoned Adnesquit 
must bear about nothewest by nothe. Now I 
knowed it wouldn’t do to change her course in 
the usual way, cause the man at the wheel would 
see she were headin’ right in for the beach. So 
afore we left Savannah Mr Riker and me mon- 
keyed the binnacle compass till we knowed just 
now she’d p’int with a chunk o’ iron rightly 
placed in under the card. We rigged it so we 
could put it just where we wanted with our eyes 
shut. She steered rather wild, and we had two 
men at the wheel, the course bein’ notheast, the 
wind out of the southeast, and a-freshenin’ up 
some. We put a reef into the topsail afore dark, 
and then I sent the men forward for ont 
takin’ the wheel myself. Riker he fetched the 
chunk of iron, and set it so that by the compass 


, and he vent for’ard and 
nd was haulin’ astern, and the 


the nor’west, while the compass said she was on 
her old course. The men went back and took 


the wheel, and never suspicioned nothing, and 


é 
4 
4 
5 
: 


really. wa’n'’t time enough nobow; so we 
calls all han was of take 
you sa walle we shoal 
done it if we hadn't had 
boat that ever sailed. Mr. Rainsford”—confi- 
dentia]ly, Polly having disappeared in response to 
a summons from the state-room—“ me and Mr. 
Riker here would like to buy the Nancy on shares. 
She’s a lucky ship, and I don’t s’pose you want 
her now. What do you say ?” 

“Say? Why, that she’s yours, of course, at 

the same price that you gave for her.” 


Years have passed since then. Silas and Riker 
generally take watch and watch as captain ou al- 
ternate trips. -Now and then Polly and the chil- 
dren make a voyage in the summer-time just to 
keep their hand in, and the Nancy still keeps her 
record unbroken as “an all-fired lucky ship.” 

Leprarp Norton. 


| in completely Celticized 
=“ past, and now in dis- 


t makes a reducti 


LA BELLE ALICE—A BEGGAR IN A COUNTRY TOWN, COUNTY GALWAY, IRELAND. 
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SKETCHES IN GALWAY, IRELAND. 


IaxLanp is shaped like an hour-glass, and has 
been treated as such for the last six centuries: 
When you want an hour-glass to go on, you turn 
it upside down. That is what was done to Ire- 
hod andes the Norman kings of England, under 
the native barons, more Irish than the pure- 
blooded Irish themselves, under Exizasetrn and 
under and the Grorczs, and 
at various times in the reign of Vicroria. Gal- 
way lies farthest from England in the narrow 

of the hour-glass. On one side of the waist 

Dublin, Galway on the other. Dublin and Gal- 


way—when the outside power clutched those two . 


cities it was time to send everything topsy-turvy 
in. Little Mr. Batrour is sup to be 
shaking the glass at the present time. 

An ancient town is Galway, famous for the 
salmon that climb the waters, rushing past its 
crumbling old houses, and that work themselves 
with many a brave leap into Lough Corrib. Found- 
ed, like all large towns in | 
the island, by settlers not 
of the Simon-pure original 
native stock (the Gal in 
Galway means “ foreign- 
er’’), it is strictly national 
so far as its population is 
concerned, and has been as" 
far back as history goes. 
Hither migrated the fami- 
lies suahanel of their own 
ancestral lands after more 
than one war with England, 
mixing in with Scandina- 
vian elements, English, — 


ind of Englishman that 
rules in Parliament, but 
they hate like poison the 
Irishman whd is not a Na- 
and woe to the 

man who takes the farm of 
an evicted tenant! In this 
section lie the great estates 
of the CLANRICARDES, a 
family of Anglo-Norman 


favor for declining to re- 
duce the rents. Each time 
that a commission is ap- 
ted to adjudicate rents, 
ion—the 


last was one of fourteen 


claimed. 

Our iJlustration, made by 
a French draughtsman on 
a sketching tour through 
Ireland, is a characteristic 
scene. The man with a 


sneak Batrour before him, 
he would cut the heart out 
of his body intoirely. As 


a matter of fact he would TYPE OF A COUNTRY FARMER, COUNTY GALWAY, IRELAND. 


do nothing of the kind, but at most inform Mr. 
Batrour what he thought of him, perhaps ‘hot 
in the most respectful terms. The other men 
have seized tongs, punch-ladle, club, and platter, 
and his bravado gets a deafening accompaniment. 
Another gives a cat-call, and a sixth puts in a few 
high notes on 3 horn. The interior is that of a 
comfortable house with a floor, not a peasant’s 
hut, and the men represent a superior class of 


farmers. They are weary of having their local- 


affaira misunderstood, neglected, or mismanaged 


by a Parliament in London that cares nothing for .— 


them. What wonder that they look sadly west- 


‘ward acrogs the Atlantic, and wish that Ireland 


ht be anchored near American-shores? But 
as that is impossible, they hope for a legislature of 
their own, through whose counsel the struggle for 
existence may become leas hopeless. As it is, 
the sterile farms of the west coast hardly produce 
enough for the population to live on ; the fisheries 
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Wao 
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dy 
Welsh, and Norman ad- 
venturers, and perhaps a 
sprinkling of merchants 3 
she headed southeast. By thattimethe men had from Spain and Holland. 
gin out that the hearty, and God-fearing. : | 
yards must be squared in. So the watch slacked They. have no love for the 
off the lee braces, and he came aft and give her 
more main-sheet, and we squared away dead to S -=94 | a 
was that thick wi and drift that the look- 
out for’ard didn’t make the light till we was . | AN 
clost. under it, and by that time she had the bit . ui , 
, between her. teeth so that she wouldn’t come up | aha. 
gutting am to tin and | 
praces. “We made believe try to work that, but 
per cent.—so that perhaps | 
the poor people are not 
so unreasonable as it 18 — = « 
So the bargai luded then and th — AS 
e bargain was conc en and there 
over the cabin table, just as the lookout at the & Hi, 
heel of the bowsprit made the Highland Light. sword has been in the | 
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are not exploitéd, and there are no manufactures to speak of which 
might absorb the young people of both sexes, and help families to 
exist. 

Ireland is so thoroughly policed that the wonder is why it should 
be thought necessary to keep the island full of troops, for the stal- 
wart, well-trained lads of the Royal Constabulary are so numerous 
and under such excellent discipline that mobs could make little 
defence if assailed. They are well hated now, not individually, 
nor as a police, but because they are merely the troops under an- 
other form, and Irish troops at that. The natives identify them 
with the men who take up farms from which evictions have been 
made. As soon as a constable throws off his uniform, however, 
he is no longer disliked. So it comes about that the redcoats are 
not objects of special dislike in Ireland, for the injustice of visit- 
ing on them what is merely incidental to their profession seems 
perfectly clear to the meanest peasant; whereas the constables 


age thoroughly dejested. | 


CHARACTER SKETCHES IN IRELAND—A M 


- few that reap a harvest from tourists. 


There is much destitution always on the west coast, but your 
old beggar seems to get along whether crops are good or bad. 
She lives on very little, pays no rent to anybody, and is ene of the 
he artist has caught a 
perfect type of the shrewd old woman, for whom nothing of the 
good things of life is left but her “‘ poipe” and “dish of tay.” 


Here is a “‘ strong” or fairly well-to-do farmer in the dress that 


lingers in remote parts of these islan and waistcoat of 
frieze made on his farm in hand-looms, corduroy small-clothes, 
high gaiters, a tall soft hat, and the inevitable little stick, de- 
generate survival of that blackthorn with which he used to lay 
his friends and enemies low when he was young. He has a 
shrewd, hard face, is given.to strong drink on market-days, and 
will boast of having money in bank if’he is sure that statement 
will mot reach the ears of his landlord’s agent. Generally 
speaking, the boast is as empty as his purse. But in some 
cases remittances from children in America and England, for- 
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EETING IN A COTTAGE. 


tunate sales of stock, and a withholding of the rent in hopes of 
another big reduction, will make him for a time comparatively 
rich. Then his enemy is drink. As in all places where thi 


- are stagnant and amusements hardly exist, the temptation to th 


wooo great, and in the damp climate of Ireland almost irre- 
sistible. 

It is part of the mournful absurdity of the insistence of Parlia- 
ment that it knows how to run the affairs of four millions of peo- 


ple better than they do themselves, that a man like this, when he | 


does find himself in funds, hardly knows which way to turn for a 
safe investment. Land scales down in price so rapidly that he 
does not dare to take any, though he is bred to suppose land the 
great desideratum, while the failure of good government th 

out the island does not permit ordinary channels to establish them- 
selves, such as small industries, trades, and manufactures. So the 
chances are that he may squander what he has saved before he 
can find a place where it will bring him some return, 
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THE SAFEST 'TIME, 


“Comm, now,” the warm sun whispered at the 
lake 
_ Where the white water-lilies longed to bleom, 
“July is safest time for buds to break, 
And star with white the dull pond’s danger 


ous gloom.” 


Alack! the eager sun had quite forgot, 
When once the air with flowers is 
7 steal the youths and maidens to the nrg 
To gather every lily that has bloomed. 


There is no “safest time,” I fear me much, 
For beauty that is sweet to pluck and hold ; a 
Less terrible is winter’s unkind clutch 
Than summer's troop of youths and maidens 
bold. 


Yet do not blame with pessimistic art 
’ The sun that seems the lily to have tricked ;— 
Take well this lesson to your doubting heart : 
A lovely lily likes well to be “eres . 
A. W. 


A STAB IN THE DARK 


Sometimes faile of its murderous intent. The insidi- 
ous and dastardly attacks made upon the reputation 
of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters by persons who seek 
to palm off cheap and fiery tonics as identica! with it, 

or “‘the same thing under another name,” or “ equally 
m 4 godd,”’in most instances react disastrously upon 
the unprincipled traders upon popular credulity who 
attempt them, converting their speculations into ruin- 
ous failures. The Bitters is a pure, wholesome, and 
thorough medicine, adapted to the total cure and pre- 
vention of fever and ague, bilious remittent, dy~pep- 
sia, constipation, biliousness, debility, nervousness, 
and kidney troubles. Ite every ingredient, unlike 
thoee in the imitations of it, is of an ascertained 
standard of excellence, and ,while they, by reason of 
their fiery properties, react ihjariously upon the brain 
and nervous system, of both those organs it is a seda- 


tive and invigorant. Refuse all these harmful imita- | 


tions.--{Adv.] 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Contain ingredients which act — on the organs 
of the voice. They have an extraordinary efficacy in 
all affections of the Throat, caused by cold or over- 
exertion of the voice. They are recommended to 
Singers and Public § , and all who, at any time, 
have a cough or trouble with the throat or a 

“I recommend their use fo public speakers.” — Rev. 


E. Caartin. 


‘A simple and elegant combination for 


—Dr. G. F. Biextow, Boston.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Wiestow’s Soorume Sreur should always be 
the gums, allays a n, cures wind co 
the best remedy for diarrhoea. 25c. a bettie tide 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tus Great Pain Revieven, 
Por Internal and External Pains, Eicasetiom, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scaids, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c. —* 


Buate’s Pitis.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
arya Oval oe 84; round, 14 Pills. At all druggists. 
v 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

' When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Mise, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she yave them Casto toria.— 


No well-regulated household should be without a 
bottle of Ancostura Brrrers, the world-renowned 


and invigurator. P red b Dr. J. G. B. 
Slagert & 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
—(Adv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
5 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
™ strengthening, easily digested, and 
\ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


E. NS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, mes — 161, 
For Sale by all Stati 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 
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= with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura 
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THE GARSON RIVER DREDGING COMPANY 


Will Sell a Limited Amount of their Treasury Stock at $3.50 per Share. 


It te expected that thie Company will be-abts to pay 16 per cont, @ monte on the par value of the stock, which is $10. 

THE STOCK IS LISTED ON THE CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGER ALL CERTIFICATES ARE REGISTERED BY AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 

STOCK IS FULL PAID AND NON-ROOMSSIBLE, AND 18 8D STATED ON THE CERTIFICATE. f 

DR. RAE’S PROCESS 18 NOW WORKING ON SEVERAL LARGE MILLS WITH GREAT SUCCESS. 

THIS COMPANY OWN ALL RIGHTS TO USE ON THESE CLAIMS THE RAE PATENT VACUUM DREDGE; THE RAE PATENT SYSTEM OF 
SLUICES AND. ELECTRIC AMALGAMATORS AND PROCESSES; ALSO THE GOULD PATENT SYSTEM OF CONCENTRATION. 


This Company is the exclusive o ah the river for about one third of a mile, incinding an T 
location under. U. 8. Laws of and ten acres. The island has been formed cos OF WORKING DREDGE. 

ev eac eet in newick,”’ er, 

exe two claims pronogaced by competent ex- | mense wealth oss per m each hese ae 

perts to be by far the richest of any on the river, pos- | mills in quicksilver alone { to their pe oon eal ee Results. 
cessing a known wealth running up into the million. ty) has been from 100 pounds of quicksilver |g « =men........ 7 50 | 10 hours’ work, 500 tons. 

‘The Astral ” takes a portion of the river above the upwards per day, her with large quantities | 1 dredge foreman... 4 00 ; 
Rocky Point mili-dam,.w in the te | bonanza | of amalgam as well as sulpharites now acted | 1 freman........... 260} “#lue per ton, ae 
times of rich thirteen mills were working crush- | upon, amounting to thousands upon thousands of | g griziey men....... 7 50 
ing this ore, and losing in wastage $1000 to $10,600 | dollars. 1 retort man........ 4 00 

per day in qaic Iver Tun Company atso own (sx Reoswr Purnomasr) 15 | clerk....... 3 00 for possible 
eapacity of the | OLaims OF ABOUT 20 soREs RACH, MAKING 4 | and-chemicala,. 600 | 500 
‘It ig estimated that at least 10 per cent. of the bal- | rota. (inoLUpING ORIGINAL OLaims) OF 840 aoREs. Gen. manager...... 15 00 “ones 

lion product of the Comstock Mines has flowed at | As to the sasis ON WHICH DIVIDENDS ARE EXPROTED | Incidentals......._. 6 20} Less 70 
tailings into Caron River, and at lens! $40,000, 000 | ro bs ram, the Agent wishes to state that his calcula. | — 
can be recove tions are from figures furn y Compan 

It is estimated by mil} men there and other experts | which are as follows : pany: Protte per day $1980 
that over five mp omg be recovered from the upper “These estimates of the value of the Island and “This estimate as to the earnings of the Company 
part of the Astral claim alone, and nearly if not quite | the bottom of the river are one half lese than the mill | is —s on eae minimum vulue of the material recov- 
as much from the remainder, j from teste made. | men and mining engineers of great experience esti- The net. daily earnings wil, beyond doubt, be 

The “ New Era’’ Claim takes in east branch of | mate them.” ; spentiy in excess of this.” 


It will therefore be seen that at the above tate, for 24 hours [instead of 10 hours], allowing oxty 300 Worxine Days, the profit would amount 
to ONE MILLION THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-NINE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS, which would make | & GREAT DRAL MORE 
THAN 10 PER CENT. A MONTH ON THE ComPanr’s CAPITAL OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Ten ner cent. a Month Would Make Investments Pay as Follows: 


100 shares costing $360. 00 Income $100.00 a month. , 15 shares costing $52.50 Income $15.00 a month. 


These figures appear large to conservative people, but many have done as well before this. And now, as Dr. Rae has been so successful with his 
process, there seems to be no question about the final result in this Company. — ¢ 


Send orders with Cashier’s Check, P. 0. Order, or Registered Letter, until February 16th, at rate of $3.50 per Share, to 


W . CHAMBERLAIN, Agent, 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


New Importation of 


INDIA AND CHINA SILKS 


NOW OPEN. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES, 
“FULLY for Mourning Dresses. 


WI LBUR'S 


NY [| 


ManuaL OF ror THE 


by 
. Haseltine, 


Darlington. 
GER 
| 
| 
| | Semon. This Manual, wich ts boot | par, sud the faves 
hod of 140 pages, we mail to any address on MANCHEST ©. ite with ** SHAVERS °° 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
. | addition. their choice of any ene of the stampa 
following novelties, the price of either of 3. On. 
| which is 25 cents: of the new 
one packet of now Sobre or one | 
or onc plant of the beautiful | 
CATARRH 
| a > 
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Plain and Emb’d Crepe de Chines, 
Pancy and Stripe d'Esprit Nets, 


Mousseline de Soie, 
Plounces, with Trimmings to Match. _. 


Proadway A> 19th st. 


— a OS ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 

FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
\\\ CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. ~ 

NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 

PAM LILI New ant oar 
NO STOPPING HIM. Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES.. 
the highway we jes broke up; ain’t yer skeered ?” Va ove § EDS, 
“No’p; there’s only one thing as ’ll stop ole Tige when ’e gits the bit in his meouth.” send. for 


“What's that?” lghed. Over 6D Large 


“The barn door.” ‘ 
BEAUTY 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


ae OF 
of this Company is fow in type. for the and permanent cure of 
Get it. It is important to you Ci by Thess CONSUME TION. 
if you are insured, if you are un- UUTICURA NERVOUS 
insured, if you favor life insur- Remed 
Gat the | NOTHING 18 KNOWN TO scimNcE AT ALL | 
are indifferent. Get the comparable to the Curiovea in their make known to bis 
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mansion in the 
Rue du Faubourg 
Saint - Honoré, 
composed of a 
two-story low fa- 
cade pierced by 
a monumental en- 
trance, a large 
court- yard sur- 
rounded by low 
buildings, and at 
the end of the 
court - yard, fa- 
cing the hand- 
some gateway, 
the palace prop- 
er, with its cen- 
tral mass and 
two wings. Be- 
hind the palace is 
| a magnificent old 
garden stretching back to the Champs Elysées, 
for the Elysée and its grounds occupy a rectan- 
gular space bounded by four streets, namely, the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, the Avenue Marigny, the - 
Avenue Gabriel, and the Rue de l’Elysée. It is 
a handsome specimen of eighteenth-century do- 


mestic architecture, without being anything very | 


extraordinary; and were it not for the flags 
hoisted over the entrance and on the roof, for 
the melancholy sentinels whom you see night 
and day pacing up and down, and for the guard. 
rooms at the angles of the block, the passer-by 
would pay no more attention to the Elysée Palace 
than he does to the English Embassy, or a dozen 
other mansions that front on this busy Faubourg 
St. Honoré. 

The Elysée was built in 1718 by the Comte 
d’Evreux, who married the daughter of Cro- 
zat, one of the richest financiers of the last 
century, but by # curious fatality it has not 


‘once passed by direct inheritance from father to 


son. The Comte d’Evreux sold the Hétel d’Ev- 
reux, as it was first called, to Madame pg Powm- 
papour for 730,000 livres, and within the first 
year of her ownership the favorite of Louis XV. 
spent nearly one million franes in erbellishing 
it. By her will Madame pe Pompapour be- 
queathed the Elysée to her royal lover, who, in 
his turn, sold it to the financier Bravson. Af- 
ter the Revolution the Hotel Beaujon was let for 


_ public gaming-tables and for a dancing-saloon 


and recreation-grounds at the sign of the Garden 


of Elysium, which during the Directory vied in 
popularity with the gardens of Tivoli, of Idalia, 
Monceaux, Biron, Ruggieri, and the six hundred 
and forty-four ballrooms which kept Paris dan- 
cing while Madame Tatuien held the sceptre of 
fashion. Subsequently the Palais de l’Elysée be- 
came the Elysée-Bourbon when the Duchess of 
Bourbon lived here. The next tenant was King 
Morar, and after him the Emperor Napotgon L, 
who signed his second abdication there; then 
followed the Duke and Duchess of Berry, and 
then Louis Napotgon, who plotted within its 
walls the coup @état which made him NaPotroy_ 
During the Second Empire the Elysée was 
reserved for lodging illustrious, visitors; such as 
the Duke of Wellington, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Emperor ALExanpER II., and the Shah 
of Persia. Finally, when the present republic 


was established, the Elysée Palace was set apart ~ 


as the residence of the head of the state, and it 
has since been occupied by M. Tarers, by Mar- 
shal MacManon, and. M. Gritvy, who only a few 
weeks ago withdrew to make room for Monsieur 
Marre Francois Sapt Carnot, elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic on December 3, 
1887. 

With all due respect to the new President, I 
should like to say that his general appearance 
reminds me of that of a lean crow. Like a dom- 
ino, he is all black and white; his face is white, 
his hair, beard, mustache, and clothes are black, 
and his expression and aspect are singularly dark 
and unluminous. His person seems to absorb 
the light instead of reflecting it. If you see him 


. walking in the garden of the Elysée, for instance, 


ae 


you are surprised how dusky he looks; in his 
cabinet he looks even darker than when he is in 
the open air. He is the personification of that 
black dress-coat which is the traditional full- 
dress uniform of a French civil funetionary, and 
at the same time the most correct costume for 
attending a funeral. In stature M. Carnor is 
rather below medium height ; he is slender, sad- 
looking, and not without distinction; but since 
he has been elected President he has cultivated 
a smile which renders his natural affability even 
more affable. Evidently M. Carnor intends to 
make every effort to be a correct President, even 
in the most minute details. He has had new 
elothes made after long conferences with a fash- 
ionable tailor; he has had his long black hair 
shortened, and now a barber comes to the Elysée 
every day to keep the hair, beard, and curled-up 


mustache in fine apple-pie order. His man- 
ner, while remaining ble, has become 
more ed and stately; indeed, Carnot the 
man and the engineer so to speak, re- 


tired into hiding behind Carnot the figure- 
of France. 


_ PRESIDENT CARN 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 


details only need be added here concerning his 
home life. M. Carnor married a dunabaer a the 
political economist Dupont-Watre ; and his fam- 
ily is composed of a son, who is Licutenant in the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment of Infantry ; of a daugh- 
ter, who is married to M. Cunissxt, Avocat-Gé- 
néral at Dijon; and of two other sons, of whom 
one is attached to the School of Mines at Paris, 
while the other, a young boy, is a day pupil at 
the Lycée Janson. These two sons live at the 
Elysée, and dine with M. and Madame Carnor in 
that cozy and charmingly furnished dining-room 
of which our illustration gives a picture at the 
moment when the man-servant is laying the table. 
Madame Carnot is handsome and distinguished, 
and, I am told, a highly accomplished lady; she 
has hitherto lived as a simple though elegant 
bourgeoise, but she announces her intention’ of 
receiving on Tuesdays, and of doing all that is in 
her power to make the Elysée more gay and so- 
ciable than it has been during the past nine years 
under the morose and niggardly régime of M. 
Grevy. The task, however, is not an easy one. 
In this epoch of democracy, tempered by souve- 
nirs of monarchy and court life—-in this French 
republic, where titles are respected and desired 
even more than they were under the old régime— 
it is almost impossible for a civilian, a mere mid- 
dle-class citizen, a gentleman of high average in- 
telligence, but not by any means an eagle of gen- 
ius, to make the Elysée a social centre, or to give 
there any public fetes or receptions other than 
those democratic stampedes which M. Grévy in- 
augurated under the name of the Elysée balls. 
It was the appalling spectacle of the rush at the 
buffets at the Elysée balls which inspired the ob- 
servant TcHENG-K1-Tona, of the Chinese Legation, 
with the following remark, printed in his notes 
of foreign travel: “ Persons of distinction in Eu- 
rope, when admitted to the presence of the Chief 
of the State, do not sit down to table, but precip- 


itate themselves upon the viands with warlike. 


fury.” 

Nevertheless M. Carnot and his wife can do 
much to make themselves popular by continuing 
as they. have begun, by showing themselves from 
time to time in the state box at the Opera and at 
the Comédie Francaise, and by manifesting some 


interest in the life of Paris and in the pleasures - 


of ‘the Parisians. 
President Carnot has been too short a time in 
office for us to judge his bearing and compare it 
with that of his predecessors; indeed, he has 
hardly had time to settle down and to form his 


habits. However, there is one detail which the 


Parisians have learnt with pleasure, namely, that 
M. Carnot does not go to bed at nine o’clock, as 
MYGrivy.did. M. Grivy, too, used to affect to 
read only the Journal des Débats and the Paris 
eotrespondence of the London 7imes, together 
with its comments on French matters. M. Carnot, 
on the other hand, is anxious to keep au courant 
not only of the opinion of all the newspapers of 
France and of Europe, but also of all that is said 
and printed about his person and his acts. New 
to his office and still full of zeal, the President 
goes to bed late and gets up early, and endeavors 
-to keep the run personally of all the papers, 
documents, and letters that come to the Ely- 
sée. 
The Elysée remains under President Carnot 
almost precisely the same as it was under Presi- 
dent Grévy. Indeed, it is almost impossible to 
make any radical changes. The living-rooms are 
in the left wing of the palace; the right wing, 
bordering the Avenue de Marigny, is occupied by 
the out-building, stables, etc.; the centre is de- 
voted to the suite of reception-rooms and gal- 
leries, which are only opened entirely when there 
is a ball. 
nished a little more stylishly than M. Greévy, but 
otherwise he seems to have made a point of mak- 
ing no changes ; he has even adopted the livery 
which M. Gabry chose for his servants, modify- 
ing only the initials on the buttons and putting 

All the officials at the Elysée have retain- 
ed their posts. The general secretary and 
chief of the President’s military household 
is General Brucékre, who is the busiest man at 


the Elysée, and the man whose duties are most: 


multifarious, and whose patience is most inex- 
haustible. Our illustration shows the general 
economizing time and annihilating distance by 
means of the telephone. Next comes Colonel 
LICHTENSTEIN, whose duties are most miscellane- 
ous, ranging from the examination of state papers 
down to the reception of queer people who come 
to the Elysée to solicit all kinds of favors, pos. 
sible and impossible. The remaining members 
of the military household are Colonel Cancer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drsstrier, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Faret, and Captain Monrer. General 
has three assistant secretaries, and these gentle. 
men, together with the introducer of ambassadors 
and master of the ceremonies, M. Motiarp, com- 
plete the household of the President. 

The President’s day’s work begins with the 
correspondence of the day; and while Parliament 
is sitting his first important duty is to preside 
over the Cabinet Council, which generally meets 
‘at ten o’clock, around the table shown in our 
illustration, -After the meéting of the Council, 
M. Carnor breakfasts lightly, and works all the 
afternoon, until the dinner hour, which his habits 
have fixed at séven o'clock. After dinner, M. 
DARNOT, ed by. wife, often pays a 
visit to his father, Senator Carnot, who lives in 


| 


M. Carnor has had the palace fur- - 


the Rue la Boétie, at no great distance; and ev. 
ery Sunday the venerable Senator gives a family 
dinner in the Rue la Boétie, at which the Presi- 
dent and his wife are always present, As for 
the duties of the President, they are those of 
the chief of the Executive; and according to 
many, the President is a sort of fifth wheel, more 
— than useful—a mere figure-head, in 
act. 

In 1880, when Gampetta was yet a force in 
France as President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and, one might’ almost say, virtual dictator 
of the republic, a provincial newspaper had the au- 
dacity to call the other President, M. Jutzs Grévy, 
a “signing machine”—machine @ signer. The sup- 
posed insult was submitted to the appreciation 
of the provincial tribunal of Bourg, which had 
the further audacity to acquit the author of the 
synonym. Thus it became permissible for all 
French citizens to style the head of the state a 
“signing machine,” and therefore in one of our 
illustrations we have thought fit to show Presi- 
dent Carnot in the act of fulfilling this important 
if not chief function of his office.- In one of the 
ground-floor rooms of the Elysée, with windows 
looking over the gardens, the President sits at 
his desk—the same desk at which President Gré&- 


“vy used, to sit, the same desk at which Napor.xon 


I. used to sit. Colonel Licutensrein has just 
brought in the day’s harvest of laws, decrees, and 
other official documents, and stands at the table, 
handing them one by one to the President, who 
signs them with the simple name “ Carnot,” with- 
out Christian name or initial. Every day there 
are two or three hundred signatures to be written, 
and over this wearisome and stultifying task the 
President spends daily from one to two hours. 
On the table, which is a splendid piece of Empire 
furniture, decorated with finely chased bronze or- 
naments, will be remarked, just to the President’s 
left hand, a spring stamp, which he uses to frank 
his correspondence, one of the privileges of his 
high office being the right of having his letters 
carried gratis by the postal department. This 
innocent-looking stamp is already historic, inas- 
much as it was by the abusive employment of it 
that M. Danret Witson first got himself into hot 
water, and defrauded the Treasury, according to 
his own modest estimate, of $8000 worth of post- 
age. It was around this identical stamp that the 
great Witson scandal began to gather, and td 
cloud up more and more thickly, until at last the 
storm broke, and wrecked in a tempest of moral 


‘ruin both M. Witson and his father-in-law— 


M. Grtvy. The Empire desk is also a histor- 
ical piece of furniture; for, according to the 
traditions of the Elysée, Naporron I. wore his 
sleeves shiny at it long before M. Carnot was 
born. | 
As President of the Republic, M. Carnor re- 
ceives $240,000 a year, that is to say, $120,000 
as salary, $60,000 for keeping up his official state, 
and $60,000 for travelling expenses. This money 
is paid in monthly instalments of $20,000, and 
according to M. Grévy’s experience, it is insuffi- 
cient. With $60,000 a year the President of the 
Republic cannot travel about the country, be. 
cause democratic France is still full of monarchi- 
cal traditions, and in every town where the Presi- 
dent spent-a single day he would be expected to 
make such numerous and generous gifts to hos- 
pitals, charities, and other local institutions that 
a visit to half a dozen towns would exhaust his 
year’s budget. As for going and living for any 
length of time in one of the numerous national 
historic chateaux that are scattered over the sur- 
face of France, this is out of the question, be- 
cause it would cost heaps of money to prepare 
dwelling-rooms in these chateaux, to hire ser- 
vants, and to receive visitors, 

Statistics exist on this matter: a month’s stay in 
the chateau of Saint-Cloud used to cost NaPpotxon 
III. exactly $100,000, and during the two and a 


half months which he spent every year at Com. © 


piégne, where he had hunting parties and series 
of guests, the same sovereign used to spend not 
less than $800,000. 
according to M. Grévy, are enormous. A ball 
at the Elysée costs $16,000, and an official dinner 
from $200 to $800. The President needs eight 
horses, four carriages, and the necessary contin- 
gent of grooms and coachmen. Besides his own 
private servants, the President has to pay more 
than thirty Awissters, footmen, house-servants, gar- 
deners, and frottenrs, whose duty it is to wax and 
polish the parquet floors of the palace, to say 
nothing of the introducer of ambassadors and 
master of ceremonies M. Motiarp, and of the sec- 
retaries of the Elysée. With such heavy expenses 
as this important establishment implies, the only 
travelling that the President of the French Re- 
public can safely undertake, without risk of up- 
setting the equilibrium of his budget, is a journey 
to the Opera or the Comédie Frangaise, or a ride 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and a visit to the race- 
course at Longchamps. 

For these reasons M. Gritvy limited his hospi- 
tality at the Elysée, and gave very few dinners. 


M. Carnor, it is reported, intends to give a dinner . 


every Thursday, and to invite not only politicians 
and diplomatists, but also scientists, artists, and 
men of letters, who, after dinner, will be enter- 
tained with concerts and select dancing parties, 
all of which looks far.more practical and charm- 
ing on paper than it is in reality. However, M. 
Carnor has the cook who presided 
over the kitchens of the Elysée during M. Gritvy’s 


presidency—an artiste known in the neigborhood 


~ 


OT AT THE ELYSEE PALACE. 


as “ Handsome Atrrep” (“le.bel Atrrep”). AL- 
FRED has been re-engaged at his former salary of 
$2400 a year, but with the assurance that his 
saucepans will be more active than they were 
under the Gr&vy régime, and his perquisites con- 
sequently more considerable, M. Gastvy never 
having honored me with an invitation to his ta- 
ble, I have never had an opportunity of testing 
the skill of “le bel ALrrep”; but I have been 
given to understand that, though not to be com- 
pared with /the eminent Trompetre, whom Gaw- 
BETTA eftticed with a golden bait from the gooking- 
stove of the Baron de Rothschild to the presi 


dential kitchens of the Palais Bourbon, ALFRED 


is not wanting in imagination, tact, and ambition 
—very precious qualities in an artist whose privi- 
lege it may be to dress food for diplomatists, and 
by his cooking to influence the destiny of nations, 

The privileges which the President enjoys be. 


sides this palace which the state places at his — 


disposal for a habitation are the use of the mo- 
bilier national, or national and mostly historic 
furniture and tapestries preserved in the Garde 
Meuble—a privilege of which he avails himself 


for decorating the reception-rooms of the Elysée - 


on grand occasions—the use of the state boxes at 
the Opera and the Comédie Frangaise, and of the 
state tribunes at the race-courses of Longchamps 
and Auteuil, and the right of shooting and hunt- 
ing over certain portions of the state domains, 
namely, the forests of Marly, Rambouillet, Com- 
piégne, and Fontainebleau. Marshal MacManon 
used to shoot almost exclusively at Compiégne. 
The shooting right of Fontainebleau has been 
let by the state to private individuals, and since 
M. Grévy’s Presidency portions of the forests of 
Marly and Rambouillet alone have been reserved 
for the head ef the state. M. Carnot, although 
he has no taste for shooting, and although he 
has not handled a gun for twenty years, has de- 
cided to shoot once a week alternately at Marly 
and Rambouillet, and to organize frequently 
grand battues, to which he will invite the dip- 
lomatic corps and the high state officials, the 
Senators and the Deputies, by series. The Pre- 
sident’s first shooting party, with twelve guns, 
bagged last December, in four hours, in the Marly 
a 6 roebucks, 361 pheasants, and 108 rab. 

its, 

The garden of the Elysée is full of magnificent 
old trees, and one of the finest in Paris. Indeed, 
it is a small park rather than a garden. In one 


of our illustrations the President is shown taking - 


a morning stroll, accompanied by General Bru- 
GRE ; the immense building yisible through the 


- trees is the Palais de l’Industrie, which is sepa- 


The expenses of the Elysée, — 


rated from the garden by the breadth of the 
Avenue Gabriel and the Champs Elysées. The 
President wears a Derby hat only, of course, on 
such unceremonious occasions as this morning 
stroll within the bounds of his garden. Presi- 
dent Grkvy was very fond of this garden, and 
especially of the little pond and its noisy band of 
ducks. Whenever M. Grévy was in doubt on 
any question, he used to ring his bell, ask for a 
piece of bread for Baby, “ Pour Bébé,” the name 
of his pet palmiped, step out through the case- 
ment window, and go and feed his ducks. This 
was also his favorite way of escaping from the 
pertinacious solicitations of M. Wirsox. When- 
ever the ex-President wished to refuse M. W11- 


son, he would simply walk into the garden, wea- - 


ther permitting, and feed his pets. The conse- 
quence was that M. Witson reserved his most 
important demands for wet days, when he knew 
that the elements were in his favor, and his father- 
in-law consequently in his power. 


At the forth-coming Salon we shall have the 


pleasure of seeing the official portrait of M. Car- 
not by the painter Yvon. The President will be 
represented standing bareheaded, three-quarter 
face, in a dress-coat and white cravat, and wear- 
ing the plaque and the grand cordon of the Le- 


gion of Honor, of which order he is chief by vir- 


tue of his office. The painter says that M. Car- 


not is a good and docile model, keeping exactly ~ 


both his pose and his appointments, In this 
respect he resembles his predecessor, whom Bon- 
nat declares to have been a most patient model ; 
M. Grevy kept his pose like a statue, and mean- 


while amused himself and the painter by reciting | 


passages from the Latin and French classic poets. 
M. Turers, on the contrary, Bonnat found to be 
an execrable model; he could not stand still for 
five minutes, but kept dancing across the room 
to see if the artist was catching the likeness well. 
At last Bornat grew impatient, and declared that 
neither M. Tuixrrs nor anybody else should see 
the portrait until it was finished.. M. Tarers re- 
belled at first, but finally he acquiesced, recovered 
his pose, and—fell asleep. - 3 
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| A brief but adequate biography of President aan , 
, Cannor was given, together with his portrait, in | 
Hanrrrr’s Weexty for December 10th. A few 
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